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In This Issue... 


At the dedication of the film John Wesley at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City, Bishop Donald H. Tippett, 
president of the Radio and Film Commission of The Meth- 
odist Church, was the speaker. His address, “New Ways of 
Communicating the Gospel,” is reprinted in this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER, beginning on page 3. 


The audio-visual aids are coming into their own. More and 
more churches are realizing that movie, slide, and filmstrip 
projectors are standard equipment. New church architecture in- 
cludes projection rooms where expensive equipment can be set 
up permanently, where outlets are sufficient, and where the 
lighting situation can be skillfully handled for day or night 
showings. The variety in teaching afforded by occasional use of 
audio-visual aids is valuable. New techniques for the uses of 
audio-visual aids to promote group participation and discussion 
are being worked out. The undated unit, ““Our Moral Challenge’’ 
in Learning for Life (LL-14), is one attempt to integrate audio- 
visual aids with the study material. An even more completely 
integrated filmstrip will be produced in the near future for 
the Adult Fellowship Series. 


We think you will appreciate Bishop Tippett’s article. It 
indicates that audio-visual aids will have a large part to play 


in the communicating of the gospel of our Lord.—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph by Jerome Drown.) 
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As You Prepare 
for Worship | 


By OSCAR THOMAS OLSON * 


This is an enrichment article for use with the 
lesson, “Preparing for Worship,” for June 19 in 
the International Lesson Series. 


Joun WESLEY had a keen insight as to the 
relation between work and worship. He saw that 
in the development of Christianity its work and 
worship must be closely held together. Hence 
when the Methodists of America set out to or- 
ganize a new church “to spread Scriptural holiness 
throughout the land” he sent over a book of wor- 
ship as a guide and pattern for the new venture. 
This was an abridgment of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. He called it 
The Sunday Service for the Methodists of North 
America. In 1944 The Methodist Church author- 
ized The Book of Worship? with a hope that its 
use would inspire “adoring hearts to worship God 
in spirit and in truth.” 

Worship is as old as the human spirit. It has 
varied from the lowest superstition, the cringing 
of the savage before a cruel and vengeful deity, 
to the utmost tribute of man’s soul to the highest 
and best in the universe. The real meaning of any- 
thing is found at its highest peak, its ultimate out- 
come. Then, to find the real meaning of life 
through worship at its very best, how shall we 
begin? 

We may begin with our native desire to get at 
the significance of the universe. Man has never 
been able to live by bread alone, not even the 
bread of our self-assured civilization. The universe 
teases the mind out beyond the borders of the 
daily living and routine. Yet always it lies beyond 
our furthest thought. Mountains, seas, stars, the 
strange power hidden in atoms, the restless mo- 
tion of everything, even in the very floor under 
our feet—all this vastness and mystery almost 
frightens us. We seek the One who is great enough 
to hold and order all this vast universe, and to 
our lips comes the whisper, “God.” To come to 
this feeling of awe is the first step toward a wor- 
ship experience. 





? Oscar Thomas Olson is minister of Epworth-Euclid Methodist 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 

*The Book of Worship for Church amd Home; The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1945. $1.50. 





“When we look at the cross upon the altar, we must 
recognize it as the symbol of the focal point of human 
history, the cross of Christ.” 


Writes Evelyn Underhill with accurate observa- 
tion of our life: 

“We are drifting toward a religion which con- 
sciously keeps its eye on humanity rather than 
on deity; which lays all the stress on service and 
hardly any stress on awe; and this is the type 
of religion which in practice does not wear well. 
It does little for the soul in those awful moments 
when the pain and mystery of life are keenly 
felt.” 

Of course, religion must find its expression in 
service, but service gets its spirit and sustenance 
from the sense of the presence of the living God. 
So when we have moved into the sense of awe 
before the vast expressions of God’s thought, we 
are ready for such a “Call to Worship” as: 


Know that the Lorp is God! 
It is he that made us, and we are his; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 


Worship at its best opens the doors of one’s 
being to the universe; it cultivates an awareness 
of the silent, hidden forces that are the real forces. 
It means giving worth to what is real. Sensing the 
vastness of the universe and man’s smallness in 
it, one can respond to such an invitation as: 


O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lorp, our Maker! 
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But when we kneel to worship we find that 
God is more than a great creator and commander 
of universal realms and powers. 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him? 

For God is mindful of his children; he holds life 
and human experience of worth and value. He 
is a great Mind; but he is more than mind. His 
laws give stability to our world; his orderly ways 
undergird us; and nowhere in all the vastness that 
surrounds us can we be lost from him. A poet of 


long ago wrote of this awareness as it came to 
him: 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend to heaven, thou art there! 

If I make my bed in Sheol, thou art there! 
If I take the wings of the morning 

and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me, 

and thy right hand shall hold me. 


What steadying and reassurance for one of us 
in our nervous and fear-ridden world of today! 


The Lorp is in his holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence before him. 


When we have let go the temporal, have dropped 
the days’ concerns, and, transcending self, have 
concentrated on the Eternal, a sense of quiet and 
security comes to us. 

We are not alone. We belong to God. We also 
belong to each other. Our lives are always lived 
in relationships. So, when we worship in company 
with others, we find meanings beyond any we 
could possibly find alone. For God enters most 
easily when the door of life is open to one’s human 
brothers. We speak of a world-wide brotherhood 
that will lead to peace. That sense of world-wide 
brotherhood awaits the coming of a sense of world- 





O Jesus Christ, to Thee May 
Hymns Be Rising* 


O Jesus Christ, to Thee may hymns be rising 
In every city for Thy love and care; 

Inspire our worship, grant the glad surprising 
That Thy blest Spirit brings men everywhere. 


Give us the strength to do Thy will eternal 
That summons men to leave their narrow strife; 
That leads the earth-bound to the ways supernal, 
And brings to men the more abundant life. 
—Bradford Gray Webster 
© This hymn (first two stanzas printed), written for the Con- 
vocation on Urban Life in America, may be sung to the tune “O 


Perfect Love” (The Methodist Hymnal; 431). Copyright 1954 by 
the Hymn Society of America. 
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wide sonship to God. Christian prayer at its best 
begins with the words, “Our Father.” We are 
readiest for God’s coming when we are sharing 
each other’s aspirations. 

Worship is not all “one way.” What we bring 
of sincerity and openheartedness matters. For 
God speaks to us through the medium of our own 
personality and through the receptiveness of our 
own hearts. We must come with cleansed motives 
and humble and forgiving spirits if we would touch 
those realities that lie beyond our personal and 
immediate circumstances. 

What is he like, this great Creator who is so 
infinitely careful of all that he has made? The 
heart demands more than mind and greatness; it 
yearns to know the heart that beats at the center 
of all things. How does God feel toward us? The 
clue to the character of God is Christ. He who 
came to walk our dusty, human ways reveals to 
us God’s heart of love. “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 

To read thoughtfully from The Book of Worship 
for Church and Home, “A Recollection of Jesus” 
(page 220), either by oneself, or responsively, is 
to bring close that matchless life and to give 
unique insight into the heart of God. To see our 
own lives in the light shed from Christ’s is to know 
the presence of sin in our lives and to find a 
prayer for forgiveness and cleansing on our lips. 
If our own words fail, there are many wordings in 
The Book of Worship, for example, this prayer 
for the dawn of New Year: 

“Father, as the old year ends and the new year 
begins, forgive us for the failures of the vanished 
days, and bless us in whatever we have truly 
striven for in days that do not die. Keep us from 
vain regrets, and let us face forward in the light 
of the best that we have learned. Purge our hearts 
both of shallow self-confidence and of cowardly 
fears, so that we may know that without thee 
we can do nothing, but that in thee all things are 
possible; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 3 

When we look at the cross upon the altar, we 
must recognize it as the symbol of the focal point 
of human history, the cross of Christ. For here 
it is that God discloses his perfect love in its 
redemptive grace. We may never comprehend it, 
but as we contemplate it, we come into that 
Presence where we take hold on love, forgiveness, 
light, and joy and are lifted by this into renewal 
of life at its eternal source. 

The classic church through its experience has 
found in the pattern of the Christian year ways 
of finding God through worship. This natural 
progress of the spirit is included in The Book of 
Worship which was authorized by the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church in 1944. In 
it are patterns and materials for worship in easily 
available form, which may guide to true worship 
experience. 


3 From Lift Up Your Hearts, by Walter Russell Bowie; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Used by permission. 
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Courtesy, Methodist Radio and Film Commission 


John Wesley preaching to the miners at Bristol. (Scene is from the film, John Wesley.) 


New Ways of Communicatin 


the Gospel 


By DONALD H. TIPPETT’ 


At the dedication of the motion picture, John 
Wesley, at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City, Bishop Donald H. Tippett, president 
of the Radio and Film Commission of The Meth- 
odist Church, was the speaker for the occasion. 
The text of his address is given in this article. 


Was it not Halford Luccock who observed that 
the state of our world today is reflected in the 
exclamations of Little Red Riding Hood to the 
wolf who is impersonating her grandmother: 


“What big eyes you’ve got!” Eyes that through 


television can see three thousand or more miles 
away! “What big ears you’ve got!” Ears that here 
in New York can hear a bomb drop on a lonely 
atoll in the far Pacific by means of radio! 

Many interests, mostly of a commercial or en- 
tertainment nature, have made capital use of 
those big eyes and big ears, but even they have 


— Tippett serves the San Francisco Area of The Methodist 
cn. 


not exploited them to anywhere near their ca- 
pacity. 

The church has been much more backward or 
less venturesome. Many church leaders have 
looked upon radio, movies, and television as toys 
so far as church use is concerned. Only in recent 
years has The Methodist Church made serious 
and mature use of these new media. 


Our AGE or Mass COMMUNICATION 


Ours, whatever else it may be, is certainly the 
Age of Mass Communication. None of us has yet 
realized the far reach or the ultimate effect of 
the constant bombardment of men’s minds by mass 
media—newspaper, printed and multigraphed 
matter, radio, motion pictures, and television. 

From the days of Johann Gutenberg until now, 
the church has made extensive use of printed 
matter, and her use of radio, though far too 
limited and not up to the quality it deserves, has 
been increasingly significant. Films, still and mov- 
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ing, have proved beyond peradventure their great 
worth as teaching tools. Only now, however, are 
we in The Methodist Church beginning in a modest 
way to make more conspicuous use of motion pic- 
tures and television for “Communicating the 
Gospel.” 

We are about to dedicate a motion picture which 
deals with the life of John Wesley. Some of you 
who see it will feel that it is episodic; some will 
wish that other phases of Mr. Wesley’s life had 
been included; but, whatever else the picture may 
suggest to you, I venture to predict that it will 
leave you with the conviction that the motion 
picture can be a most effective channel for “Com- 
municating the Gospel.” 


New TECHNIQUES NEEDED 


If we are to communicate the message of the 
Word in language understandable to the present 
generation, we may have to give up some of our 
techniques and methods. If our song is to be heard 
by the man in the street, we shall have to change 
our terminology. But if we do make such changes, 
let us remember that it will not be the first time 
in the history of the Christian Church that such 
changes have been made. 

The Christian movement itself got its impetus 
from an attempt on the part of God to utilize a 
new and a different medium of communication. 
For centuries God had been telling men in every 
conceivable way about himself and his concern 
and love for men. .. . He spoke to the prophets, 
and one here and another there got one a facet 
and another an aspect, but none of them nor all 
of them together really comprehended God. 

What God wanted to say to them was “beyond 
words’”—too overwhelming to be described in 
words. Some new medium of communication was 
necessary—and so God wrapped up his idea, not 
in words that men could not translate, but in a 
Person whom even a little child could understand. 
When the eternal Word was garmented in flesh 
and blood and walked the dusty streets of men’s 
everyday lives, they understood. How, indeed, 
could even God have told men of his love and of 
their worth in his sight more dramatically or more 
convincingly than by the Cross? The Incarnation 
is communication—communication at its best. 


THE Growinc CHURCH 


For two thousand years now, in every language 
under the sun, men have been retelling that story. 
Each generation has told it in the idiom and 
against the background of its own day. Both the 
background and the media of communication have 
changed, but the Word has remained constant. 

When Peter told the story at Pentecost, he did 
it in the familiar terms of Old Testament prophecy 
and messianic expectations. 

When, after more than two centuries as an 
underground movement, Christianity emerged 
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from the catacombs, intellectual giants Origen, 
Irenaeus, Augustine, Tertullian, and Clement, fol- 
lowing the lead of Paul who had long before given 
the movement intellectual respectability, accepted 
the responsibility of interpreting the gospel in 
terms of the philosophy and culture of their own 
day. The Nicene and the Apostles’ Creeds stand 
as evidence of how well they wrought. In a word, 
these great intellectual leaders were endeavoring 
to restate the gospel so that it could be under- 
stood by their contemporaries. After all, is that 
not where every reformation in the Christian 
Church had its start? I think that it can be said 
without fear of serious contradiction that every 
major reformation in the Church began because 
someone got concerned about getting the Good 
News to the people—a matter of communication. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
long in coming. The leaven was working in the 
loaf long before the results became apparent. Two 
hundred years before Martin Luther posted his 
Ninety-five Theses, John Wycliffe was busy creat- 
ing the atmosphere and establishing the ideas 
without which the Reformation would have been 
a revolution. It is not without reason that Wycliffe 
was known as “the Schoolmaster of the Reforma- 
tion.” But note carefully what it was that Wycliffe 
did. It was he, you will recall, who initiated the 
first complete translation of the Bible into English 
in order to give the people the Scriptures in their 
own tongue. His primary concern was communica- 
tion. 

A hundred years later, John Hus was so greatly 
influenced by the work of John Wycliffe that he 
became the “John the Baptist of the Reformation.” 
Hus believed that every man had an inherent 
right to think, even to criticize the church ad- 
versely. But he didn’t stop there; he went on to 
insist that man also had the God-given right, aye, 
the duty, to communicate what he thought to 
others. For that he was burned at the stake in 
1415. In all likelihood he was the first martyr to 
die defending freedom of thought and its com- 
munication. 

William Tyndale, born about the time that 
Columbus was discovering America, was con- 
vinced that liberty could be exercised only through 
knowledge, and that if one knew the truth, the 
truth would set him free. He felt that it was 
imperative that the people should have the Scrip- 
tures in their own language. He translated the 
New Testament from Greek into the vernacular 


“as a means of overcoming corruption in the 


church.” Finding publication impossible in Eng- 
land he went to Hamburg in 1524 and after visiting 
Luther at Wittenberg began printing his transla- 
tion of Matthew and Mark at Cologne, but was 
stopped by an injunction. Later at Worms he 
completed the printing of 3,000 New Testaments, 
which had to be smuggled into England. All this, 
and more, that the gospel might be communicated 
to the people in their own tongue. 


























JoHN WESLEY Usep New MEpIa 


But it is particularly significant that John Wes- 
ley, with whom we are especially concerned, 
joined in a very conspicuous way the great Re- 
formers in their struggles in behalf of communica- 
tion. John Wesley, sometimes called the last of 
the great Protestant Reformers, found it difficult 
but necessary to break with three great traditions, 
all of them, significantly, in the area of communi- 
cation. 


Field Preaching 


The first of these had to do with field preaching. 
It will not be necessary for me in this company 
to review in detail that story. It will be sufficient 
to remind you that George Whitefield, barred 
from the pulpit in Bristol, carried the gospel to the 
field. Little did the smug clergy of Bristol in 1739 
realize that they were changing the lines of com- 
munication, driving Whitefield, and later Wesley, 
out of stuffy back rooms into the very center of 
life, when they closed their pulpits and so cut off 
the established medium of communication. White- 
field felt sure that he had been called of the Lord 
to communicate the gospel, but where? Well, 
wherever the people were! And so Whitefield 
solved the problem of communication by taking 
the Good News to the people. 

But Wesley found it hard to reconcile himself 
to “this strange way of preaching in the fields.” 
But in spite of his reluctance to accept this dif- 
ferent medium of communication, Mr. Wesley was 
to write in his Journal on April the 1st, 1739: “In 
the evening I begun expounding our Lord’s ser- 
mon on the mount (one pretty remarkable pre- 
cedent of field preaching .. .) to a little society 
which was accustomed to meet once or twice a 
week in Nicholas Street.” 

It was on the following day, April 2nd (not 
quite a year after Aldersgate Street), that John 
Wesley preached his first outdoor sermon from 
the text: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor.” In his Journal he wrote that night: 
“At four in the afternoon I submitted to be more 
vile, and proclaimed in the highways the glad 
tidings of salvation, speaking from a little emi- 
nence in a ground adjoining to the city, to about 
three thousand people.” 


Lay Preaching 


The second problem in communication had to 
do with lay preaching. This problem might never 
have been solved had it not been for the spiritual 
insight of Susannah, his mother. Thomas Maxfield, 
a layman, during Wesley’s absence preached at 
the Foundry late in 1740, or early in 1741. Wesley, 
the churchman, heard of it and in great heat 
hurried off to London to put to an end such a dis- 
graceful performance. Fortunately, when he ar- 
rived in London he went to see his mother before 
he went to the Foundry. When he made known 





to her his plan, she cautioned tolerance, with the 
result that lay preaching came to be a fruitful 
channel for the communication of the gospel. 


New Testament in Modern Speech 


The third great bout Wesley had with com- 
munication came late in life, and quite acciden- 
tally. John got sick. What of, we don’t know. But 
this he wrote in his Journal: “In my present state 
what can I do? I cannot travel, I cannot preach, 


_but blessed be God I can still read and write 


and think. I will do what I can in this way, because 
I can do nothing else.” And so it was that he made 
his translation of the New Testament for the 
ordinary reader. 

His was in no sense a paraphrase of the King 
James Version of 1611; it was a fresh and inde- 
pendent translation. There had been seven widely 
accepted translations of the New Testament from 
the time of the Reformation; why then was one by 
Wesley important or necessary? In the first place, 
Wesley had found many inaccuracies in these 
earlier versions and because of his superior knowl- 
edge of Greek he was to make twelve thousand 
corrections in words or sentence structure from 
the earlier translations. As a validation of his 
scholarship at least three fourths of his changes 
were incorporated in the revision of 1870. 

But that was not Wesley’s only reason, nor was 
it his major one. Wesley’s generation was one of 
transition from Chaucerian to modern English. 
Wesley realized that there was no translation in 
the language of the people which they could 
understand clearly. Wesley was quick to see the 
significance of this. He knew that there must be 
Scriptures translated “chiefly for plain, unlettered 
men, who understand only their mother-tongue.” 
And so, having put it off for seventeen years, he 
gave himself over to the task of translation. 

Praying to be “homo unius libri” (a man of 
one book), he had three hundred and seventy-one 
publications to his credit, but only of one did he 
“hope that he might finish his work and his life 
together.” This was his New Testament transla- 
tion. Through this translation Wesley was able 
to communicate the gospel to thousands in their 
own tongue, and thus these thousands made the 
New Testament their own and through it found 
new and abundant life. By his own confession, 
John . Wesley’s translation was his “summum 
bonum.” In his own mind, then, his best work was 
an adventure in communication. 

It is the hope and constant prayer of the Radio 
and Film Commission that through a consecrated 
and zealous use of the newer media of communica- 
tion—radio, television, and motion pictures—many 
hundreds of thousands may be led to make the 
Christian way of life their own. 

To that end we present this film tonight for 
dedication to God, praying as we do that in his 
wisdom God will use it for the furthering of his 
Kingdom and for the enrichment of all of life. 
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A men’s Bible class in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Teaching the Large Class 


By ROY L. SMITH? 


ONE OF THE MISTAKES being made in much 
Methodist planning grows out of the popular mis- 
conception that the bulk of the church’s strength 
is to be found in large city churches. The simple 
truth is that Methodism remains a rural, small- 
town denomination, with a few score of great and 
famous city churches and thousands of small 
congregations out in the country. 

There are, however, several hundred large adult 
classes among us and it is for them I write, with 
the full realization that I am writing for a minority 
of those who will be studying the Sunday-school 
lesson next Sunday morning. 

In small groups (four to twenty) it is possible 
to use the discussion method in which each person 
is encouraged to contribute his ideas. In the larger 
classes, however, it becomes well-nigh impossible 
to follow the discussion method and some form of 
lecture presentation must be developed. 

It can probably be assumed at the outset that 
the number of those who have studied the lesson 
in advance of their arrival at the class session is 
relatively limited. It is one of the weaknesses of 
our modern Protestantism that we are not a 
thoughtful nor a studying church. In either small 
or large groups all planning of the lesson presenta- 
tion should start with the thought that the lesson 
period is to be one of directed study. 

The give-and-take style of presentation, in 
which all members are encouraged to express their 
ideas, has its advantages, of course. Its weakness 


1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author and lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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lies in the fact that the speaking up usually oc- 
curs before the thinking has been done. 

Once a person has expressed an idea he is apt 
to defend it at all costs. It often happens that he 
can be led into more truth if he can be prevented 
from speaking up until he has surveyed the facts 
and weighed the evidence. All too much of the 
“discussion” in our adult classes consists of an 
airing of snap judgments which do not represent 
careful thinking on the part of the individuals. 

In the large class the discussion method is beset 
by special difficulties. In every group of fifty per- 
sons there are at least one or two individuals who 
are ready to talk on any provocation. In many 
such cases those persons have little contribution 
to make to a careful discussion. 

Generally speaking, it appears that the lecture 
method with variations can be made the most ef- 
fective means for presenting the lesson material 
to the large class. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the lecture 
method is also beset with many major difficulties. 
The teacher is under the constant temptation to 
become eloquent, to inspire, and to display his 
ability to preach to the people. In many classes 
the teacher is judged according to his ability to 
“preach as good a sermon as the preacher him- 
self.” As a consequence, the class session becomes 
a competitor of the morning worship service. 
Unhappily, some large classes arrange special 
music, lengthy worship services, and other fea- 
tures quite foreign to any study purpose. 

































Again and again it happens that such adult- 
class sessions attract those who go home after 
the Sunday school and who miss entirely the 
worship experience that awaits them in the 
sanctuary. A very definite loss is incurred in such 
cases both by the individual and by the church 
itself. Indeed, a class which exhausts itself in its 
own class session may be of doubtful value to 
the church which sponsors it. 

The problem, then, is so to present the lesson 
that it will not be a substitute for the sermon 
and that it will serve as a direct stimulant to 
actual study. The solution of the problem is the 
responsibility of the teacher. As one adept leader 
said, “The test of my teaching is the amount of 
reading and thinking the members of my class do 
after they have attended the class sessions.” 

Through a period of eight years I had the rare 
privilege of teaching a class of young adults with 
an average attendance of somewhere near two 
hundred. The presentation of the lesson material 
was designed as an actual teaching program. This 
called for careful advance preparation and every 
possible variation in order to avoid monotony. 

In preparing the lesson I decided on two, three, 
or four major ideas of the lesson and prepared 
to present them in their proper order so that they 
would stand out clearly and distinctly. Support- 
ing facts and interpretations were arranged under 
each heading. The whole was then reduced to the 
simplest possible language and put on the black- 
board in outline form. Then, with the board be- 
fore the class, I lectured from the outline and 
the class members were encouraged to copy it 
in their own notebooks. 

This set the whole theme before the class, and 
the members found it easy to follow. Moreover, 
it warned me at any point that I had a certain 
amount of material still to present, and I was less 
liable to be diverted by minor issues. 

On other occasions the procedure was varied 
by having the outline written on the blackboard 
as it was being presented. This had the psycho- 
logical value of arousing interest every time my 
hand was raised with the chalk to the board, but 
it did not reveal the entire structure of the lesson 
until the close of the presentation. In the case of 
some lessons this can be an advantage, but in 
other instances it is a logical disadvantage. 

Still another variation was developed when 
a young matron with beautiful handwriting took 
over at the board and transcribed the lines as I 
presented the ideas. This called for close co- 
ordination between us, but it was effective. In 
this case the scribe was furnished with an exact 
copy of the teaching outline. 

On some occasions when the lesson outline 
called for a considerable amount of factual mate- 
rial (including names, statistics, etc.) a mimeo- 
graphed sheet was prepared and a copy was put 
into the hands of all those present. This permitted 
the members of the group to take the outline home 


for further study, and most of them developed this 
habit. 

On certain memorable occasions when the les- 
son involved matters on which there might be a 
sharp division of opinion (tithing, world peace, 
social issues, etc.) , debates were arranged, usually 
with four participants. Each speaker was strictly 
limited by a timekeeper, and I acted as moderator. 
Instead of rebuttals the members of the class were 
allowed the last six or eight minutes of the session 
to ask any questions of any speaker. Because of 
the debate feature this had the effect of introduc- 
ing at least four persons who had made a careful 
study of the subject. It was possible to choose 
them with care, and the class was not imposed 
upon by those who did their thinking on the spur 
of the moment. 

The panel style of presentation is but a variation 
of this plan, but it usually happens that the 
panel is in danger of depending upon general 
information rather than upon making specific 
preparation. 

On other occasions the two, three, or four major 
ideas of the lesson were assigned to as many in- 
dividuals. They were encouraged and assisted in 
preparing brief presentations carefully timed to 
exact specifications. The evening I spent with these 
persons in preparing the lesson often proved to 
have many values quite outside the benefits of 
the lesson itself. It was always agreed that no one 
was to get up and read anything. Everything 
had to leave the impression of spontaneity. 

Still another device was to assign to someone 
the responsibility of presenting a brief book re- 
view related to the subject under discussion. This 
encouraged wider and more general reading on 
the part of numerous individuals. Some of the 
book reviewers became very adept and very 
popular. 

Another teacher, having encouraged the mem- 
bers of the class to bring their Bibles, begins her 
presentation of the lesson by the assignment of 
more than twenty references. These are looked 
up immediately and held in readiness until the 
presentation calls for them. This plan has special 
values when the lesson is being presented from 
either a blackboard or a mimeographed outline. 

Let the line be drawn very clearly between a 
study session and a preaching service, and many 
original devices for the encouragement of study 
will emerge of themselves. 





We cannot afford a vacation from 
religion. Attend church school 
regularly during the summer 
months. 














ADULTS, 





The best preparation of youth for God’s service is an 
adult who is a good example. 








Here is supplementary material for the teacher 
of “Preparing Youth for God’s Service,” in the 
International Lesson Series, June 12. 


Tue ADULT is the oldest and most e‘Tective 
audio visual in Christian education. From our 
Lord himself we have the instruction, “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and give glory to your Father who is 
in heaven.” The personal example of Christian 
faith and morals is still the chief manner of their 
communication to others. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of. Investigation, in discussing “How You Can 
Help Stop Juvenile Crime,” has made two sug- 
gestions: (1) provide better adult example, and 
(2) develop better homes for young people. 

This infers that young people often get into 
trouble with the law by following adult examples 
of delinquent behavior. “Delinquent behavior” is 
not always violent or repulsive. Delinquency is 
“failure, omission, or violation of duty.” 

Two men of mature years were observed smok- 
ing cigarettes in a no-smoking car of a commut- 





er’s train. A woman drove her car through a 
twenty-mile zone at forty miles per hour. When 
a store, through error, delivered an expensive 
article to a man who had purchased a cheaper 
one, he kept the article delivered to him by mis- 
take. Millions of adults neglect to vote in elec- 
tions, boast of tax evasion and “sharp deals.” 

Are these the examples young people have in 
mind when they conclude that rules (or laws) 
do not matter if they interfere with the attain- 
ment of personal goals? Do adult examples like 
the above encourage adolescent cheating, “bor- 
rowing,” car theft, and robbery? 

The church reads another, more serious in- 
ference beneath Mr. Hoover's suggestions of bet- 
ter adult example. Hundreds of thousands of 
young people become delinquent because the 
adults they have known have not provided for 
them convincing demonstration of the superiority 
of the Christian life. This is one aspect of the 
problem of pattern-setting in American life. 

Today many fear that the church has lost the 
initiative in setting standards to professional 
entertainers. This might well be a cause for con- 
cern in the Christian church. 

How can the institutions and leaders of religion 
again become the ideal makers and moral-stand- 
ard bearers of men and women and their chil- 
dren? The recovery of this creative function will 
not be easy. One indispensable factor in restoring 
moral leadership to the church is the exemplifica- 
tion of Christian ideals by respected and influential 
persons. In this, every adult of the church has 
an opportunity to contribute his share. 


THE Force oF EXAMPLE 


In the way the adult uses the resources of his 
Christian faith and in the observable results that 
follow, he commends Christianity to others. Con- 
sider four particularly perplexing areas of life 
in which young people must make crucial de- 
cisions, and where adult example may be the 
deciding factor. 

1. Marriage and the experiences leading up 
to it are interests of all normal young people. 
Adult example is very important to young people 
in love. 

Parents give to the child his first ideas of love 
and religion. The basic preparation of young peo- 
ple for dating and courtship is their actual family 
experience of respect for persons and of whole- 
some attitudes toward sex and marriage. The pat- 
terns of relationship and responsibility that young 
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people use in establishing their own home are 
developed in childhood and early adolescence from 
the examples set by the adults in their family. 

First and deepest impressions of the worth of 
religion are received at home by children from 
the sincere reverence of their parents. The priority 
given in the family schedule to matters of religion 
and church sets in young minds a scale of rela- 
tive values, Father’s golf is more (or less) im- 
portant than family worship. A clean car or shirt 
is less (or more) important than going to Sun- 
day school (if the car or shirt must be washed 
on Sunday morning at the Sunday-school hour). 
Church responsibilities are more (or less) im- 
portant than bowling or dancing lessons or real- 
estate sales or gardening—in the scale of values 
developed in children by the choices of adults. 

Few churches derive as much benefit in their 
program as they might from a fuller use of mar- 
ried couples as unspecified exhibits of Christian 
marriage. Ahead of each generation of the church 
walks another whose Christian experience and 
example are important resources to be shared. 

2. The world of workers is an adult world and 
their behavior in it affects the attitudes of chil- 
dren and young people toward work and workers. 

In a certain suburb there lives a man who has 
an egg route. “Fresh eggs once a week,” you 
know. One of his former customers said, “He 
may be an elder in the church, but candle every 
egg you buy from him.” 

Exactly opposite is the story of the bookkeeper 
from whose office there have come six people to 
join the church within a year. Did he use every 
lunch hour to “talk about souls”? “No,” replied 
one of the six, “he doesn’t talk souls at all. It’s 
the way he lives that does it. I figured his church 
had made him like that. It had given him some- 
thing that I wanted.” 

Things as unromantic as work habits can be a 
part of Christian testimony through example of 
honest work for honest pay, every day. There are 
glamorous jobs, but most persons do not have 
them. Mr. Average Man must find his satisfaction 
and opportunity in: doing well and honorably his 
part in the work load that makes possible or- 
ganized modern life. In faithful performance of 
this daily duty, one’s life speaks up for the prin- 
ciples he believes are important. 

Young people ask, Is Christianity practical? 
Will it work? The mature Christian who lives 
his religion in the factory, school, or office gives 
an answer that youth accepts. 


By RICHARD E. LENTZ‘ 


3. Recreation and social activities frequently 
are troublesome areas for young people. Con- 
flicting standards are present in every community. 
What would Jesus do? is a sincere inquiry of 
youthful Christians. The answer quite frequently 
is a composite of adult Christian behavior as 
young people have observed older people at 
parties, in hotels and clubs. In these days when 
“social drinking,” promiscuity, and gambling con- 
front young Christians on every side, adults of 
the church have peculiar responsibility. They will 
need to go beyond abstinence, which at best is 
negative. Adult Christians must demonstrate a 
level of happiness extremely desirable but unat- 
tainable without Christ. 

How older Christians use the relaxation periods 
of life provides youth with samples of Christian 
character relevant to some of their most distress- 
ing problems. Every Ghristian is a “pilot project” 
for someone. 

4. Young people are undecided about the 
church. What does really go on in a church? The 
director of mental-health services in Detroit says 
that the Sunday-morning-worship hour in the 
churches is the most important mental-health ac- 
tivity in the city. It is more than that. The wor- 
ship of God is far more than a mental-health 
activity. Laymen give the church service much 
of its power to heal minds and souls. A preacher 
might rehearse a sermon in an empty church, 
but he could never preach one without a con- 
gregation. 

Men and women who do not believe in the 
church or in the Christian gospel will hardly go 
to church just to hear a sermon. But they 
will be impressed by the loyalty of church mem- 
bers to their church. Going to church is in itself 
a testimony of belief, a witness on the sidewalk 
for anyone to see, a personal vote for the church. 

When strangers visit a church, they rightly 
expect the pastor to extend a friendly welcome. 
But the spontaneous, cordial fellowship of lay 
members of the church is especially convincing. 

The church shares the concern of the FBI for 
the youth of the nation. The church believes that 
God does not plan for any child or young person 
to become delinquent. Indeed, the church believes 
that God’s will is exactly the opposite. A noble 
destiny is possible for all of God’s sons and 
daughters. The adults of the church are leaders. 
Where do they lead? 


1Dr. Lentz is executive director of Family Life and Adult 
Work, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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From Newfoundland to the coast of British Columbia 
there is a thin red line across the map of Canada, promising 
North American motorists one of the finest scenic touring 
routes in the world—the 5,000-mile Trans-Canada Highway. 

The Highway begins in the east at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and ends at Victoria in British Columbia. It is the 
largest construction job ever undertaken by Canada’s federal 
and provincial governments in partnership, and the specifica- 
tions are the same for all nine participating provinces. 

The original target year for the Highway’s completion was 
1956, but the job will take much longer. Although a good 
portion of the Highway is already completed, tourists will 
not be able to drive along its complete length until 1960. 
At present a big break in the Highway is in the virgin terri- 
tory of forest and lakes north of Lake Superior. 

Last year an estimated seven million persons from the 
United States spent all or part of their vacations in Canada. 
The Trans-Canada Highway, when completed, is expected 
to swell appreciably the vacation influx into Canada, as 
well as increase interprovincial travel by Canadians. 


PHOTOS FROM CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Travelers on the Trans-Canada High- 
way in the Atlantic Provinces don’t 
have to go far to find scenes like this 
one on Prince Edward Island. 


A spectacular view of a section of the 
Highway in British Columbia, 26 miles 
west of Kamloops. 


Travelers feed a Rocky Mountain sheep 
during a stop-over on the Banff-Lake 
Louise section of the Highway. 











An Editorial by John W. Cook 


“Out of the Bleachers, Into the Game” 


In Channels of Spiritual Power, Frank C. Lau- 
bach says, “We are not going to win this world for 
Christ until our clergymen get the church mem- 
bers out of the bleachers and into the game.” 
The same might be said of the teacher of adults 
and his class. 

How often after teaching a lesson we teachers 
think (and sometimes say audibly), “Thank 
goodness, that is over.” We act as though our 
job as teachers is a necessary evil that comes up 
with dead regularity every Sunday. Often we 
feel that if we have succeeded in getting through 
the class session without too much discussion and 
with no embarrassing questions from the group, 
we have done our duty as a Christian teacher of 
adults. We never teach as though we expected 
anything vital to happen in the lives of our group 
members. We never make an effort to get the 
members of the class “out of the bleachers and 
into the game.” 

Why do teachers often find themselves in the 
positions described above? Perhaps one reason is 
that some of us shouldn’t be teachers. We are 
amiable people, easy to get along with, and when 
we were asked to teach, we simply couldn’t say 
No. It is a fine thing to have people around 
who do not have to be sold on every job they are 
asked to perform for the church. On the other 
hand, we all know those willing people who would 
be marvelous in some responsibility other than 
teaching. 

Closely related to these people who should not 
be teachers are those who go around with no 
hope in their eyes. They took a class on a tem- 
porary basis fifteen years ago and have been try- 
ing to resign ever since, but there is always some- 
one on hand to say, “But this is your duty, you 
would be letting your class down. We need you. 
Who would teach this class if you didn’t?” And 
so the teacher agrees to teach another year. But 
his heart isn’t in it. He is being taken advantage 
of because he is a conscientious Christian. He feels 
more and more, however, that he isn’t serving a 
living cause, he is serving a life sentence. 

Then we have those teachers who indicate by 
their attitudes and the way they teach that the 
last thing they want in this life is for the mem- 
bers of their class to “get out of the bleachers and 
into the game.” These teachers have a captive 


audience and they don’t want to share the stage 
with anyone. Every lesson is an opportunity for 
a performance. They demonstrate their knowledge 
and freely distribute their opinions week after 
week, and if one audacious class member is so 
bold as to speak out, hoping for some discussion, 
he is met with an icy stare and a stony silence. 

How should we teachers look upon our job? 
If we are going to be really good teachers, we 
should look on our task as a calling. The teacher 
who is teaching simply because he didn’t have 
the courage to say, No, when he was asked, has 
no sense of mission. And if he has no sense of 
mission, how can he get action out of his group? 
He can’t. The teacher is in a responsible position. 
He can promote or hinder the work of the church. 
He can influence lives for good or evil. If the 
teacher is indifferent and lazy, he encourages his 
class members to have the same qualities. By 
the same token, the teacher who takes his job 
seriously and works hard at it communicates to 
his class his feeling that here is an important 
work to be done. And he makes his class realize 
that this is not a job for one man: it is a co- 
operative project. 

I read recently of a man who came home from 
his church-school group Sunday after Sunday 
with a glow of enthusiasm for the group. His wife 
became curious and questioned him about it. He 
couldn’t tell clearly what it was that made him 
like the group so much. And then his wife asked, 
“Do you participate in the discussion?” The man’s 
face lit up and he replied, “Yes. I talked three 
times today!” You may be sure that his teacher 
was a leader, not a dictator or a star performer. 
That teacher was getting his group members “out 
of the bleachers and into the game.” 

But if he was a really good teacher, he was 
getting action all week, not just on Sunday. He 
was getting his lessoi: across in a way that changed 
lives. He was convinced that his was a tremen- 
dously important job. He was not satisfied with 
having a group act like Christians one hour a 
week. His goal was to have them act like Chris- 
tians for a lifetime. He taught for action. 

The teacher of adults is in a key position to 
translate the lesson from words on a printed page 
to action in the lives of people. Let’s teach for 
action. Let’s get “out of the bleachers and into 
the game.” 
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UNIT III: 
(Continued ) 


POSTEXILIC JUDAISM 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


THE AMAZING significance of the Books of 
Ruth and Jonah can be truly appreciated only 
when they are viewed against the background 
of the exclusivist tendency in Judaism. This had 
risen among the group of exiles in Babylon and 
was clearly stated in the plan for the future 
worked out by the prophet Ezekiel and developed 
by Ezra and Nehemiah. (See May 1 and 8.) 

The people were convinced that calamity had 
overtaken them because of their unfaithfulness 
to Jehovah and his worship and that this had come 
about largely through the influence of other peo- 
ples and their cults. Hence, they determined to 
keep Jehovah worship pure by avoiding all con- 
tacts with foreign people. 

While this was the prevailing attitude and the 
one that regulated community living there were 
those who thought and felt differently. The writers 
of these two books chose to cast their protest in 
the form of the short story. An idea can often be 
conveyed effectively in song or story that would 
be rejected or violently combated if presented 
in reasoned statement. 

Recall Nehemiah’s vigorous campaign against 
intermarriage with other peoples. From his own 
words we get a picture of his dealings with hus- 
bands who had married foreign wives (Nehe- 
miah 13:25). In Ezra, chapter 10, there is the 
account of the breaking up of these marriages. 

The story of Ruth is set in an earlier time and 
a foreign wife is the attractive heroine. 

Not only that, but the writer develops the 
tradition that this foreign wife was the great- 
grandmother of David, Israel’s greatest and best- 
loved king. He calls attention to the contribution 
that foreigners have made to Jewish life. 

The author of the Book of Jonah protests 
against Judah’s exclusiveness from a slightly 
different angle. He seems to have caught the idea 
of the great Deutero-Isaiah—Israel is a chosen 
people indeed, but chosen to carry out a mission 
to the rest of the world. 

"1 Dr, Edmeston i is professor of Old Testament and Latin-American 


missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 1 
June 5: Broad Trends 


in Judaism 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


According to the current concept, religion is 
her special and prized possession to be guarded 
from contamination, not a redemptive force in 
the world. So our author sets forth Israel’s error 
in the person of Jonah. God had called Israel to 
a mission, as he did Jonah in the story. Like Jonah 
she had failed to carry it out, had been swallowed 
up as a nation at the time of the Exile, and was 
now being given a second chance. 

Israel is much like Jonah—a good and religious 
man, but narrow in outlook and ingrown in at- 
titude. The author wants Israel to hear Jehovah 
say, as to Jonah, “Should I not pity Nineveh?” 
Israel will come to know a Jehovah whose love 
embraces the whole foreign world, typified by 
Nineveh, will take up her mission to it, and will 
not fail again. 

This is the great foreign-missions book of the 
Old Testament. It is a pity that this major mes- 
sage has often been missed by concentration on 
secondary details; a pity, as has been said, that 
the whale not only swallowed Jonah but has swal- 
lowed the whole book ever since. 

These two antiexclusivist writers represent a 
current in Judaism which, although submerged, 
was not annihilated. It lived on and found ex- 
pression again in the religion whose Founder said, 
“I have other sheep, that are not of this fold; 
I must bring them also, and they shall heed my 
voice. So there shall be one flock, one shepherd.” 
(John 10:16.) The heart of this message is “For 
God so loved the world .. .” 

Christianity is continually challenged to live 
out a true expression of this universal note. There 
is perhaps no greater challenge at present, and it 
may well constitute our most effective answer to 
rival systems. 

There still exists, too, the challenge of belief in, 
and commitment to, a religion that will be main- 
tained by its innate redemptive power. One that 
will go forth on such a mission and is not pre- 
served by a wall of separation that guards it from 
all possible contaminating contacts, intellectual 
or moral, seemingly safe in smug churchly circles. 


Adult Bible Course 
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June 12: 
Witnesses of 


Hebrew Wisdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE BOOK OF JOB is one of the most impres- 
sive writings in the Old Testament, for various 
reasons: the beauty and grandeur of its literary 
form, the problem with which it deals is of uni- 
versal human concern, and the profound solutions 
it presents or suggests. 

Job, the central character, is an intriguing 
figure, but not because of his patience, which has 
always seemed to me to give a false impression 
of him. Rather, one is impressed by the poignancy 
and sincerity of his spiritual questing and his 
daring honesty as he pursues the quest. 

The problem discussed in the book is that of 
the suffering of the righteous. In Job’s time the 
religious thinking about such matters was that 
righteousness was rewarded with long life and 
prosperity in its various forms and that the wicked 
were punished by experiencing the reverse of 
these and being the victims of such calamities as 
those which had overtaken Job. The corollary of 
this was that prosperity was the mark of God’s 
favor and calamity was punishment for sin. This 
is the philosophy stated and restated and applied 
to Job by his friends. They insisted that he must 
have sinned, and they called on him to accept his 
suffering as punishment and to repent. 

Job had previously held this philosophy him- 
self. But now, in view of the facts of his own 
experience, he could no longer honestly subscribe 
to it. He knew in the depths of his soul that his 
sins were not such as to warrant such punish- 
ment from God. This was the heart of his trouble, 
not primarily the loss of property and friends, nor 
even the boils. His philosophy of life, his concept 
of God, and his way of dealing with men had 
failed him. This was the real agony in which he 
writhed as he cried out, “Why?” “Tell me wherein 
Ihave sinned.” Knowing that, he could have borne 
the suffering. 

Here is where the sheer honesty and sincerity, 
the amazing daring of the man stands out in such 
an arresting fashion. He would not pretend to 
repent of sins of which he was not aware. Being a 
religious man, he desperately needed a philosophy 
that would serve as a basis for his relationship 
with God. But he would not console himself 
with one that he could no longer really believe. 
Rather, he would dare to face God himself 
with his problems and challenge him to ex- 





plain. No scientist or philosopher in his devotion 
to truth ever refused more obstinately to twist the 
facts to suit a theory than did Job. He is Job the 
daring doubter on a quest for spiritual truth. 

What solutions to the problem are suggested? 

The two explanations presented by Job’s 
friends, that suffering is punishment or discipline, 
are shown in Job’s experience to be inadequate. 

There is a more original suggestion in the pro- 
logue. Here the reader is introduced to the court 
of heaven and learns what Job, in the nature of 
the case, could not know. That was that God had 
allowed these calamities in order to give him 
the opportunity to prove that human beings are 
capable of disinterested devotion to God. 

But the high point of the book comes when Job 
has the encounter with God for which he had 
longed (chapters 38 through 40). What came to 
Job was such a vision of the greatness and wisdom 
and goodness of Jehovah as shown in the creation 
and sustaining of the universe that he no longer 
needed an explanation. He could trust such a God 
in whatever experiences were permitted for man. 

The greatness of the Book of Job is its recogni- 
tion that there is no ultimate solution in the sense 
of explanation of suffering. There is only intro- 
duction to a God who can be trusted without ex- 
planation. If Job found a satisfactory answer to 
his problem and a basis for his faith in the reve- 
lation of God that he had, how much more the 
Christian in his revelation of God in Jesus. We 
can seek all light possible for the problem, but 
there will still be areas of darkness. In regard 
to these we can trust the God revealed in Jesus. 

The Book of Job seems to give recognition also 
to the honest, daring doubter. God’s word did 
not come to the orthodox friends who clung blind- 
ly to a doctrine, refusing to look facts in the face. 
It was to Job, who had challenged him in his 
search for the real, that God spoke. Job achieved 
a personal experience of God (42:5). 

Are many of us nominal Christians who have 
heard of God “by the hearing of the ear”? Is there 
not here a challenge to go on a quest that we too 
could exclaim, “But now my eye sees thee”? 


ECCLESIASTES 


In this book we. have a man looking out on 
life and inquiring about its problems. Like Job 
he sees that the universe does not seem to be 
moral in the sense that wrong is immediately 
followed by calamity and right by prosperity. 
He is not afflicted as Job, for he seems to have 
enjoyed the values of money, learning, etc. But 
he does not come through to any great spiritual 
insight as does Job. 

His final position is one of basic pessimism. All 
is futile. There is no goal. It is a topsy-turvy world 
(9:11). His idea seems to be that this must just 
be accepted and made the best of. The reason for 
this, no doubt, is that he had no warm personal 
faith in God. 
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June 19: 
The Psalms in the 


Worship of Judaism 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


AN IMPORTANT element in the thrilling expe- 
rience of Old Testament study is getting a view of 
Israel’s religion as a whole. In the writings of the 
prophets one sees it growing deeper and broader 
as each of these makes his particular contribution 
to the understanding of God, his character, rela- 
tions with man, etc. It is like seeing these great 
ideas being born, growing, and developing to 
enrich the religious life and thought of this people. 

In an earlier lesson (May 15) we noted the 
relation existing between prophecy and law. The 
latter was an attempt to apply the insights of the 
former to the conduct of life, in a regulated form. 

The Psalms, too, are related to prophecy. They 
are an expression of the great prophetic insights, 
as experienced by the individual in his personal 
life. The prophet Ezekiel hears Jehovah say that 
he himself will be a shepherd to his people 
(Ezekiel 34:11-31), and a psalmist sings out of 
his experience, “The Lorp is my shepherd.” 

But experiences of God are not merely indi- 
vidual. There is corporate worship and the group 
experience in the congregation. In an earlier lesson 
also (April 10) we studied prophets whose major 
interest was in the rebuilding of the Temple .as 
a means of continuing the cult practices; we noted 
its importance for the religious life of Israel. 

In the students’ material for this lesson, Leslie 
has discussed the interest in the “development 
of a rich, beautiful, and inspiring worship centered 
in the Temple at Jerusalem,” especially as it ap- 
pears in the writings of the Chronicler. While the 
Chronicler and those of similar priestly interest 
outlined the form of this worship, it was the 
Psalms that supplied much of the content. Temple 
practices formed the framework within which the 
Psalms were used. The Book of Psalms has rightly 
been called the hymnbook of the second Temple. 
These Psalms are not only the expression of pro- 
phetic principles in personal experience, but also, 
as Leslie says, “retain and bring back into worship 
the prophetic note.” 

Thus we glimpse a unified whole in which 
prophet, lawgiver, priest with cultic interest, and 
psalmist find their place and make their particular 
contribution. 

Since many of the Psalms were probably first 
an expression of an individual experience, they 
may be studied with that in mind. A Psalm may 
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be the praise of an exultant mood, or the cry of 
a soul in despair, or a repentant plea for forgive- 
ness. 

But since even these Psalms came to be used as 
an expression of group experience in corporate 
worship (some may have been originally composed 
for that purpose) , they may also be studied in the 
light of their place in the cult program and prac- 
tice. This is the plan followed by Leslie in Adult 
Bible Course and in his book.! Our understand- 
ing and appreciation of a Psalm is greatly in- 
creased by seeing it in relation to a particular 
celebration in the Jewish year or a unique Temple 
practice and concept. : 

But whatever the approach, the eternal and 
universal appeal of these Psalms is of value to us. 
Paterson says that the Book of Psalms is not 
merely the hymnbook of the second Temple, but 
“has become the hymnbook of the Church Uni- 
versal, the peculiar possession of all God’s chil- 
dren. ... Here we have a veritable ‘bunch of ever- 
lastings.’ They possess the secret of eternal youth. 
Age after age turns to this refreshing fountain for 
comfort and renewal and finds here a well of water 
springing up to everlasting life.” 2 

“How weatherbeaten the psalms are! They are 
all more than 2000 years old, and many of them 
reach far back into the preceding centuries. They 
have been preserved for the same reason that men 
have kept reproducing the Corinthian columns 
and other forms of Greek architecture—they 
embody forms of enduring beauty. The beauty of 
the psalms, like all classic beauty, is not artificial. 
When the writers come into the presence of God, 
they never use cosmetics to simulate emotion. 
The psalms are so real that we never get tired 
of them ... Another reason for the popularity of 
the psalms is their vigor. . . . So many devotional 
books seem pale and anemic, but the psalms are 
full of red blood. ... [They] are not the utterances 
of a monk in cloister or a ‘pale nun singing to 
the moon.’ The psalms are the product of the busy 
onrush and strife of life.” 3 

The Psalms furnish us with the noblest forms 
of expression of religious feeling. And fine expres- 
sion enriches the experience itself. 

But more dirctly, in the Psalms we come into 
contact with the profoundest experiences of great 
religious souls. Since religious experience is much 
more largely caught than taught, they are one 
of the richest sources of inspiration for our own 
religious life. Added to this is the fact that they 
are poetry and in one form or another are set to 
music. They sing themselves into our conscious- 
ness in a way that no mere factual statement 
could. Truly “the man who has learned the Psalms 
has built for himself a great cathedral in which 
to worship.” 4 


1 The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie. Abingdon Press. 1949. $5.00. 

2 Paterson, John, The Praises of Israel. Scribner’s, 1950. 

3 Walker, Rollin H. The Modern Message of the Psalms. Abingdon 
Press, 1938, pp. 11 and 12. 

4 Ibid, page -13. 
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June: 26 
Daniel: A Call to 
Worship and Hope 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Book of Daniel may be placed in the same 
general class as that of Isaiah 24 through 27. It 
might be helpful to reread that discussion (May 
22). This writing too belongs with those that have 
been called “tracts for bad times.” Its purpose 
was to encourage and strengthen folks whose re- 
ligious faith was in danger. 

The situations which called forth the two writ- 
ings were not identical, however. In the former 
the danger was chiefly from disillusionment as a 
result of hope deferred. Here it is a matter of 
active persecution. The historical factors are out- 
lined by Leslie in Adult Bible Course. 

The attack on the religion of the Jewish people 
was being led by the ruthless Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, monarch of Syria to which Judah was 
subject. He was determined to destroy that re- 
ligion, root and branch, for he rightly saw in their 
devotion to it the major obstacle to the spread of 
the culture he wished to make dominant. On the 
face of things it seemed hopeless to resist. He had 
the power of the Syrian army back of him; his 
government was in control of their country. The 
Jewish people were at his mercy, and he was set in 
his purpose. 

To this situation the Book of Daniel is ad- 
dressed. As noted in the students’ material, the 
writer tried in two ways to “put heart” into the 
Jews: (1) by recalling a series of hero stories 
from the past (chapters 1 through 6), and (2) by 
recounting visions which promised them relief 
and ultimate triumph (chapters 7 through 12). 

The four visions are parallel, not intended to 
describe a succession of events from the first one 
to the last. Each comes to the same climax, the 
destruction of the pagan power. 


And the kingdom and the dominion 


shall be given to the people of the saints is the 
Most High. (7: 27.) 


(Compare 8:25; 9:23-27; 11:40-45.) This ation 
tion is certain because of the Power that makes 
for righteousness which stands behind the uni- 
verse. The implication is that the downfall of evil 
is brought about directly by that Power (8:25), 
with perhaps “a little help” (11:34) from human 
agencies. This is the characteristic of the so-called 
apocalyptic literature as noted in lesson 8. 


As in most apocalyptic literature, large use is 
made of symbols. Beasts and horns (chapter 7) 
stood for dynasties and individual kings. Since 
these writings usually took their rise in periods of 
danger, it is not difficult to understand why this 
form was developed. It would have been exceed- 
ingly dangerous, for example, to write openly of 
the downfall of Antiochus. Yet since this type of 
writing was current among the Jews of the period, 
those to whom the message was directed knew 
how to interpret it. 

So much for the purpose and meaning of the 
book for the people for whom it was written. What 
of its message and value for the present? 

In dealing with the writer’s second approach 
to the problem, one must distinguish between the 
secondary and the primary in it. The form in 
which it was cast and the particular situation to 
which it was addressed were, of course, matters 
of the time. But the unshakable confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, based on faith 
in a God who maintains his cause in the universe, 
a confidence which enables people to meet any 
emergency without faltering is of value for all 
time. 

It is surely as pertinent in America today as it 
ever was anywhere, when individuals are “crack- 
ing up” emotionally in increasing numbers, and a 
kind of mass hysteria is driving individuals and 
groups into all sorts of extravagances and betrayal 
of principles for which in their saner moments they 
would stand. The Christian version-of this message 
expressed in these terms is found in the Book of 
Revelation. It was written when it seemed as if 
Christianity were doomed to destruction. 

The message of the hero stories of the first 
chapters of the book has taken on new significance 
in recent years when people in many different 
parts of the world have been and are being called 
upon to face martyrdom for their faith, in Europe 
and even in Latin America. 

But perhaps there is need for emphasis on the 
idea in less spectacular areas of life. Do we need 
to sing again, “Dare to be a Daniel, dare to stand 
alone,” in the sense of daring to be different 
from the group because of our loyalty to a prin- 
ciple? Would this have significance for the solu- 
tion of the alcohol problem, at the point of social 
drinking at least, whether among adults or youth, 
and in other areas of Christian living?.Does the 
idea of the purpose of education as adaptation 
need to be modified to include the glorification 
of the idea of nonconformity in the interests of 
an ideal? At least Paul thought that Christians 
ought to be transformers rather than conformers. 
Such were Daniel and his friends in the matter 
of dietary regulations. 

As is noted in Adult Bible Course, we have for 
the first time in the Old Testament a statement 
of the doctrine of the resurrection. It is like a new 
star appearing above the horizon in the sky of 
Israel’s religious thinking. 
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By BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 33: 9-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson, the eighth in the unit on “God in the 
Life of a Nation,” has a temperance theme. 
The Scripture passages deal less with alcoholic 
beverages as with irreligion or false religion. Too 
often the idea of temperance has been limited 
only to the matter of drinking. Even so, alcohol 
as a beverage is conducive both to irreligion and 
to false religion. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points 
out that although no one of the Ten Command- 
ments prohibits liquor, the use of it lures people 
to violate every one of them. 

In addition to the study of Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons, I hope 
you will read the whole story of King Manasseh 
in Chronicles and in Kings. (He is treated more 
kindly by the account in Chronicles than by the 
account in Kings.) After you have studied these 
materials, you should spend some time thinking 
about the evils of our time. Observe headline 
stories for the week; one of the worst and most 
conspicuous of our evils is drink. That is perhaps 
the main reason the emphasis in temperance is 
usually limited to a discussion of the alcohol 
problem. 

Through prayerful preparation, go to your task 
of teaching and of calling sinners to repentance. 
Your task also is to proclaim the joys and the fruits 
of repentance. 


1 Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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June 5: 


Fruits of Repentance 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. The biblical background 
. Meaning of repentance 

. Our need for repentance 
. Ways of repenting 

. Fruits of repentance 


of ODE 


To BEGIN 


Indicate the relation of this lesson to the total 
unit. The present topic is “Fruits of Repentance.” 

With complete conviction and humility you 
can point out that all of us need to repent, that 
we have fallen short of the glory of God. The 
purpose of the lesson is to discuss the meaning of 
repentance, the need for it, and the fruits of 
repentance. 


How To PROCEED 
1. The biblical background 


The Scripture for this lesson is a part of the 
Chronicler’s long story of King Manasseh, son 
of the good king Hezekiah. Manasseh’s reign was 
the longest and the worst in Judah’s history. 
During his reign idolatry ran riot. He defamed 
the Temple with idols. He so seduced Judah that 
“they did more evil than the nations whom the 
Lorp destroyed before the people of Israel” (2 
Chronicles 33:9). He persecuted the people of 
the Lord. 

During Manasseh’s reign the Book of Deu- 
teronomy was brought together, influenced some- 
what by the teachings of the eighth-century 
prophets. In next Sunday’s lesson we will see 
how Deuteronomy was the basis for the reform 
of Josiah, the grandson of Manasseh. 

Judah was a vassal of Assyria during Manas- 
seh’s reign. Doubtless the idolatry, at least in 
part, was from the influence of the Assyrians. At 
one time Manasseh rebelled against Assyria, or 
came into disfavor, and was taken to Babylon and 
imprisoned. It was while he was in this distress 
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that he humbled himself and entreated the favor 
of the Lord his God. 

Manasseh was restored to favor by the Assyri- 
ans and allowed to return to Jerusalem. He began 
to bring forth fruits of his repentance. We are not 
sure how sincere his repentance was nor how 
thorough his reform of religion. When Amon his 
son began to reign, Amon is condemned for doing 
“what was evil in the sight of the Lorp, as Manas- 
seh his father had done” (2 Chronicles 33:22). 
Manasseh was the key man in the nation, however, 
and even a shallow reform on his part made a 
vast difference in religion and in the national life. 


2. Meaning of repentance? 


Ask the class to give their definitions of this 
term. We frequently hear the admonition, “Re- 
pent!” Just what does it mean? It means more 
than remorse. It means an about-face. It involves 
the recognition of our sins, the confession of them 
to God, and an honest effort to make amends or 
to make up for “lost time” in life. The about-face 
also includes the attitude expressed in the memory 
selection. 


3. Our need for repentance 


Even though it was suggested above that all 
of us need to repent, why not ask the class 
whether they think we need to repent as indi- 
viduals and as a national group. (The title of the 
unit is “God in the Life of a Nation.”) Some will 
admit that we need to repent as individuals, but 
they are rather prone to think there is no need for 
national repentance. Anyway, just how can a na- 
tion repent? Too many of our people equate our 
way with God’s way. That is one of the things for 
which we need to repent. (See Isaiah 55:8-9.) 

Along with this equating of our way with God’s 
way, we are inclined to suppose that God favors 
our own reliance on the force of arms. There are 
advocates who think it is God’s will for us to 
have universal military training. (God has never 
smiled upon any nation’s resort to UMT before. 
What nation, in history, has survived by reliance 
upon UMT? What nation, which has adopted 
UMT, has even survived?) Such self-righteous na- 
tionalism and reliance on military force is really 
a denial of God, and unless we repent we may 
learn that those who rely on the sword perish by 
the sword. 

We as a nation are in danger of developing a 
humanistic religion which tends to leave God out 
of the picture. We are quite like the people whom 
Jeremiah condemned for two sins: 


They have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, 

and hewed out cisterns for themselves, 
broken cisterns, 

that can hold no water (Jeremiah 2:13). 


The humanistic and nationalistic emphases are 
growing stronger in our country. Note Redus’ 


mention in Wesley Quarterly of two things which 
oppose our repentance for national sins: “One 
is the general weakening of the sense of sin in 
individual life. The other is the increase of a 
narrow nationalism which can admit no national 
wrongs.” Our nationalism leads us to judge our- 
selves by ourselves. Our humanism leads us to 
think we can lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. 

Even if this were not the temperance lesson, 
it would be appropriate to call attention to the 
fact that one of our worst social evils involves 
the use of alcoholic beverage and our increasing 
acceptance of the “alcoholic way of life.” In ad- 
dition to the tremendous economic cost of some 
eight or ten billion dollars a year, it takes an 
excessive toll of lives, of homes, and of happiness. 
Furthermore, it is the source of so much more 
evil. Alcoholism constitutes an increasing public 
health problem in the United States. France is 
often cited as a nation which has handled its drink 
problem well. You might discuss here the troubles 
the French are having with the problem and the 
efforts that are being made there to curb excessive 
drinking, in behalf of health and prosperity. 

The economic factor, however, is perhaps the 
easiest to understand. Mudge in Adult Student 
quotes Roy L. Smith to the effect that if all drivers 
of automobiles were abstainers, insurance costs 
would be cut at least 40 per cent. This means that 
of my annual bill of $120 for automobile insurance, 
$48 could be saved if it were not for the problem 
of alcoholic beverage. What would be the com- 
bined saving of the members of the class at this 
rate? 

My state of Mississippi is nominally dry. Some 
people insist that if we would repeal prohibition 
and collect the ‘taxes on alcohol, we could enjoy 
greater prosperity. The implication of this is that 
we can drink ourselves prosperous; the more you 
drink the better it is for society! Who is to pay the 
multiplied costs for each dollar collected in bever- 
age taxes? It seems incredible, but Lester Breslow 
of the State Department of Public Health in Cali- 
fornia says that “California’s alcoholics cost the 
state twelve times the total revenue from liquor 
taxes.” The take in taxes is $25,000,000; and the 
added cost, through losses and hospitalization, is 
$300,000,000. Many people claim that Mississippi 
could reap rich rewards by legalizing liquor! Not 
only do we need to repent of the reliance on 
alcoholic beverage, we need to repent also of 
such faulty reasoning. 


4. Ways of repenting 


The above are some of the things for which our 
nation needs to repent. You may let the class 
name others, or let them criticize the ones sug- 
gested. Some members of the class might even 
tell of their own repenting, or they might have 
experiences which they would share with the 
class. 

Do you know of any instances of community 
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repentance? or of a nation? Why did they repent? 
How did they repent? (Recall the story of Nine- 
veh in the Book of Jonah.) Can an individual 
repent for his nation, or for his community? (Re- 
call Kagawa’s public apology to the Chinese for 
the sins of his people.) - 

Ask the class to suggest ways of repenting. 
Redus (Wesley Quarterly), in the section, “Ways 
of Repentance,” discusses the five ways set forth 
by John Chrysostom, a great preacher of the 
fourth century. Mudge (Adult Student) also has 
a section on “How to Repent.” Note Mudge’s em- 
phasis that it is not necessary for us to wait, as 
did Manasseh, or as did the prodigal son, until 
we are in real distress. 

The ways of repenting are numerous. Genuine 
repentance involves sorrow for wrongdoing (con- 
fession before God, if not before man), determi- 
nation to do right (including making amends 
where possible), and an honest effort to find and 
walk in the way of the Lord. It is the spirit of re- 
pentance which is the main thing. : 


5. Fruits of repentance 


What happens when we repent? Our repenting, 
as noted above, involves an about-face, a turn 
from the things which we have done that are 
wrong, toward those that are right. But repentance 
does something to us, too. It cleanses us from the 
evil attitudes and habits. We will be washed clean, 
perhaps not of the scars but of the burden which 
once was ours. 

There is the joy of forgiveness and restoration 
that comes with repentance. We are unable to 
save ourselves; but we repent before God and 
confess our sin to him who can and does restore 
us. Along with the joys of forgiveness and restora- 
tion, we come to experience a new life in God. 
Furthermore, this new life is not just in God, 
it is also for God. We seek to do the thing which 
John the Baptist demanded, namely, “Bear fruit 
that befits repentance” (Matthew 3:8). We go 
even beyond that; we seek to bring forth fruit, 
that the Father may be glorified (John 15:8). 
We cease to live in and for ourselves. We become 
new creatures in Christ. We join in the ministry 
of reconciliation, which we studied about on May 
22. 

But the lesson has to do more with national 
repentance than with individual repentance. From 
the point of view of the nation, a new society is 
visioned as possible. The repentant nation returns 


to God. 


Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people 
(Proverbs 14:34). 


The nation ceases judging itself by itself, or try- 
ing to lift itself; instead, the nation recognizes it- 
self as belonging to God, as depending upon him, 
and furthermore, that the nation finds its destiny 
through him. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you account for the lessened em- 
phasis on or against sin? 

2. What is the difference between remorse and 
repentance? 

3. What are the fruits of repentance? 

4. What do you consider the main national sins? 

5. If we hate our enemies, should we repent 
of our hatred? What influence would such re- 
pentance have on our national policy? 

6. What is the meaning of the phrase “under 
God” in our pledge of allegiance? What does being 
“under God” involve? 

7. What are some other areas, in addition to 
alcohol, in which temperance is needed? 


In CLOSING 


Our study today has been on repentance. After 
you summarize any points which have been made, 
you may close by saying again that we all need to 
repent and to bear fruits that befit repentance. By 
our fruits we shall be known. 

Next Sunday our lesson is “Preparing Youth 
for God’s Service.” We need to repent for our 
failure in this connection. and to determine to ‘do 
better. 

You might ask the students, in preparation for 
next Sunday, to find out about high-school grad- 
uates of the past five years. Where are they? What 
are their plans? 


pe——-The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson goal: An understanding of the value of 
national repentance is the goal of this lesson. 
This goal can best be realized by investigating 
the meaning of repentance and the need for our 
nation to repent. 

Individual assignments: Four students should 
be selected to make five-minute reports to the 
class. One student could report on the treatment 
of Germany after World War II. This raises the 
question of whether payment of reparations and 
trials for war crimes produces a spirit of repent- 
ance. 

Another student might report on the United 
States’ settlement with the Japanese victims of 
the hydrogen bomb explosion. He might discuss 
whether expressions of regret and financial settle- 
ments indicate repentance. 

A third student could report on the efforts of 
the United States government to obtain apologies 


2Dr. Brack is assistant professor of speech, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
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and financial settlements from the Russian govern- 
ment for attacks on American planes. He might 
ask, Is there any indication that these efforts to 
get a nation to apologize and pay financial claims 
motivate the other nation to repent? 

The fourth student could report on Manasseh’s 
repentance. He might discuss the question, Was 
the return to God an important part of Manasseh’s 
repentance? 

The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature or 
The’ New York Times Index in the public library 
will list articles pertaining to these subjects. The 
fourth student will find information for his report 
in his Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily 
Bible Lessons, and the Bible references. 

Class procedure: The class session could be 
opened with a presentation of the question and 
the introduction of the student reporters. 

After the reports have been given, allow about 
ten minutes for discussion by the class. It might 
be well to have a question or two prepared in 
advance. 

The discussion could then move to a considera- 
tion of the topic, “Do we, as a nation, have cause 
for repentance?” The following questions could 
be used to stimulate the class in its thinking. 

What things do nations need to repent? For 
acts of aggression and atrocities? For uninten- 
tional injury of citizens of another state? For 
violation of human rights? For ignoring or defy- 
ing the will of God? What else? 

How should a nation repent? By compensating 
those who have been injured? By apologizing for 
its bad behavior? By making public confession 
of its sins? By promoting the worship of God? 
In what other ways? 

Why does a nation néed to repent for the be- 
havior of its citizens? For wanton consumption 


of alcohol? For a rapidly rising divorce rate? For -_ 


racial discrimination? For worship of idols of 
money, success, and power? 

Closing the discussion: About three minutes 
should be saved for summarizing the discussion. A 
member could have been asked to take notes dur- 
ing the reports and discussion for this purpose. 
The summary, in part, should indicate that we 
do have reason to repent and that repentance in- 
cludes turning to God and seeking forgiveness. 

Between sessions: Make the assignments neces- 
sary for next week’s study. 


r———From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


t A young professional man by his selfish ways 
and unreasonable spirit had well-nigh completely 





Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 


alienated all the members of his family. His wife 
was threatening to take the case into the divorce 
courts. In agony of soul he appealed to his pastor 
for help, promising extravagantly that his be- 
havior would improve. 

By earnest appeals the preacher was successful 
in persuading the wife to withdraw -her action’ 
and re-establish the home. 

But scarcely had the reconciliation been an- 
nounced when the young man said, “Preacher, 
I think I promised a little too much when I was 
overwrought. There are always two sides to a 
question like this, you know, and I think my 
wife ought to have done a little promising too. 
I don’t think God is going to hold me to an agree- 
ment into which I entered while under such 
strain, and I don’t think you ought to.” The out- 
come was inevitable! 


* Nevertheless the people still sacrificed at the 
high places, but only to the Lorn their God 
(2 Chronicles 33:17). 


No man ever engages in a more dangerous 
spiritual practice than that one who reforms only 
half way. 

A young couple had come into the church in 
the hope that they might be able to make a new 
start in life and free themselves from a series of 
terrors that were about to make shipwreck of 
their lives. 

“Do you really think we ought to cut out liquor 
entirely?” the young wife asked their pastor, 
quite seriously. “All our crowd drink, you know, 
and if we get on the water wagon completely 
they will think us just a little queer. Can’t we 
share some of their parties with them if we keep 
the matter under control?” 

In spite of all his arguments and warnings’ the 
two agreed that they ought to drink “in modera- 
tion.” Within the space of a few months they were 
back in the depths again. They had failed because 
they had not torn down that high place. 


‘’ Alcoholics Anonymous has rendered a service 
to slaves of the liquor habit for which every de- 
vout person should give daily thanks. The first 
principle upon which the organization works is 
that they will make no attempt to assist anyone 
until that person has admitted his own helpless- 
ness and his own need of help. He must have 
come to the end of his rope before they will move 
in. His repentance must involve a determined 
readiness on his part to do something in his own 
behalf. Without such a readiness they hold out no 
hope. 


* That repentance which does not result in ac- 
tion is a poor sort. “I can always tell how deeply 
in earnest a man may be by the way he does the 
works of penitence,” said an old preacher who 
had helped many a sinner back on the track. 
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“Most of them will make promises; I count on 
that one who makes tracks out of the way of 
temptation.” 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for June 5. 
2 CHRONICLES 
33:9. .The nations whom the Lorp destroyed. Is 


«Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 


it the Lord who destroys, or the violated 
laws of the Lord? 

33:15. He took away the foreign gods. Painful pre- 
liminary to progress! Before truth can be 
established, falsehoods must be taken away. 

33:16. He also restored the altar of the Lorn. It 
takes courageous repentance to restore an 
abandoned altar. 

33:16. He commanded Judah to serve the Lorp. 
And perhaps the people obeyed—outwardly 
but not really! People cannot be forced to 
do anything but go through motions. 

33:18. His prayer to his God. Unless a person ex- 
presses his own thoughts to his own God, 
his talk may be pious but it will not be 
prayer. 


June 12: Preparing Youth for God’s Service 


p The -Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This. teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations, 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 34: 1-12a. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The topic for this lesson is “Preparing Youth 
for God’s Service.” It is the ninth lesson in the 
long unit on “God in the Life of a Nation.” In 
last Sunday’s lesson it was suggested that one 
of the things for which we should repent was our 
failure in the past to prepare youth for God’s 
service. Your task as a teacher is to lead the class 
in considering this vital subject. 

In addition to your study of Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons, read 
as much of the Josiah story in Chronicles as you 
can. There are two lessons based on Josiah, this 
one and the one for next Sunday. Secure also 
some materials from the pastor or from the chair- 
man of the local church committee on Christian 
vocations. A reading of these materials may give 
a better understanding of just what is meant by 
God’s service. 

If you have time before you are to teach this 
lesson, obtain a copy of the booklet, Methodist 
Service Projects, 3203-C, describing vocational 
opportunities (10 cents). It would be helpful to 
have enough copies of the following leaflet for 
distribution to the class: Helping Youth Choose 
a Vocation, 3047-C (20 cents a dozen, $1.00 per 
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hundred). These publications may be ordered 
from Service Department, Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. (Send cash with order). 

Unless you made the assignment to the class 
last Sunday, talk with the high school principal 
and ask him to help you make a survey of the 
graduates of the past five or ten years. How 
many were there? What have they done, or what 
are they doing? Especially try to find out how 
many young people have grown up in the church 
recently and what they have done. How many 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, farmers, mechanics, 
doctors, etc.? Are they doing their work in the 
name of God? : 

Meditate on the training which was given you 
as you grew up. How could it have been improved? 
All this is a part of your preparation. Baptize 
your plans with prayer, then go to teach with a 
commission to challenge your class to do a better 
job in preparing youth for God’s service. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Meaning of “God’s service” 
The biblical background 
Counselors of kings 

. Preparation of youth 
Allies in training youth 

. Enriching our heritage 


QP woe 


To BEGIN 


It seems even more appropriate as we get -fur- 
ther into this unit to begin by announcing the 
topic and reminding the class of the unit; then 
by discussing the relation between the topic and 
the unit and by calling attention to the relevance 
of such a study for our time. 

After you have done this, ask the members of 
the class to think on their youth and about the 
training which was given them. What training did 
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they have? When was it given? Where? How and 
by whom? From this it is easy to proceed to the 
first point in the outline. 


How To ProceeD . | 
1. Meaning of “God’s service” 


Let members of the class say what hes think 
“God’s service” means. Too often it is associated 
with preaching or full-time church vocations. 
If you read the materials on Christian vocations, 
you will find that God’s service includes any 
work that is honest and noble. God calls men and 
women to serve him, maybe not in some particular 
work but through whatever work they do. Where 
the line representing a person’s abilities crosses 
a line representing human need, there God calls. 

What is the particular application of this topic 
in the Scripture lesson? The Scripture tells the 
story not of a preacher, nor of:a priest, but of a 
king, a layman. One of the great needs in our 
day is for young people with the vision of serv- 
ing God in political life. How this can be done is 
exemplified in the story of Josiah. 


2. The biblical background 


Josiah was the grandson of Manasseh, the 
most wicked of Judah’s kings, and great-grandson 
of Hezekiah, who was one of the best of her 


kings. Josiah’s biographer had a pleasant task; . 


the Chronicler rejoiced because of Josiah’s early 
religious enthusiasm. As Redus (Wesley Quar- 
terly) points out, it was only about Josiah that 
the Chronicler, after saying that he did what was 
right in the eyes of the Lord, adds the phrase, 
“he did not turn aside to the right or to the 
left” (2 Chronicles 34:2). The statement of praise 
about Josiah is even. stronger in 2 Kings 23:25. 

Josiah began a reform in religion which was 
a complete reform, including repairs of the 
Temple. He cleared the land of idolatrous prac- 
tices established during the reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon. Not only was Josiah faithful, but the 
people were too. “All his days they did not turn 
away from following the Lorp the God of their 
fathers” (2 Chronicles 34:33). (Between the 
Scripture for today and the Scripture for next 
Sunday’s lesson is the story of finding the book 
of the law, believed to be Deuteronomy, which 
became the basis for the reform, one of the world’s 
greatest spiritual movements.) 


3. Counselors of kings 


The place of Josiah’s counselors and guides 
can hardly be overemphasized, even after giv- 
ing Josiah the credit due him. He was only eight 
years of age when he began to reign. The Chron- 
icler praises his early interest in religion, but sure- 
ly the priests trained him in the ways of the Lord. 
Neither his father nor his grandfather had any 
strong religious influence upon him. 

If you think there is time, you might go back 
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deviials the whole unit a note the influence 
of priests and counselors on the various kings— 
especially Rehoboam, Joash, Uzziah, and Heze- 
kiah. The influence of the priests was frequently 
not permanent. For example, “Joash did what 
was right in the eyes of the Lorp all the days of 
Jehoiada the priest” (2 Chronicles 24:2). But 
“after the death of Jehoiada the princes of Judah 
came and did obeisance to the king; then the 
king hearkened to them” (2 Chronicles 24:17). 
In so doing, Joash walked no more in the ways 
of God. He even had the priest-son of Jehoiada 
stoned when the priest called on king and people 


to repent. The ideal is.for training which will 


last and for a devotion ‘to God’s work bveuai will 
be permanent. 


4. Preparation of ae 


If we are to prepare youth for God’s service, 
they must be trained from childhood. There is 
truth in the admonition to 


Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it 
(Proverbs 22:6). 


Emphasize the fact that this training should be ~ 


both by precept and by example.: 

If a hymnal is available, turn to the “Ritual 
for the Baptism of Infants.” Note the require- 
ment placed upon the parents to lead the child 
“by precept and example.” What does this mean? 
In the olden days, training was more by ex- 
ample and less by precept, but now there is more 
emphasis’ on precept and less on example. Of 
these two, which is more important? What ex- 
ample do we as adults set before our youth? 
What example should they see? Among others, 
it would include respect for law and order (in- 
cluding sobriety and decency), respect for man 
as man, and reverence for God. 

Youth needs help and counsel in choosing his 
vocation. Note that the word, though, is “coun- 
sel.” He should not have his vocation determined 
for him by parents, teachers, or preachers. The 
choice should be left with the individual and 
God. He should be led to understand that he 
can serve God in any and all honest and noble 
work. The main thing God wants is the man’s 
will; he leaves to the individual the decision as 
to where he will serve. (The materials referred 
to above and Lentz’s article on page 8 would be 
of real value in this connection.) 

Of all the preparation which youth need, they 
need to be trained to think, and to think in terms 
of God. Note Mudge’s discussion (Adult Student) 
of the preparation which youth needs. More than 
outside braces, they need inside braces. They 
need the prayer found in Ephesians 3:14-19 to 
be prayed for them and exemplified before them, 
especially that the Father may grant them “to 
be strengthened with might through his Spirit in 
the inner man.” Those who are so strengthened 
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H. Armstrong Koberts 


If we are to prepare youth for God’s service, they must 
be trained from childhood. 


can meet the emergencies of life, but those who 
lack this strength, no matter how much external 
strength they may seem to have, are not really 
strong enough for living in these days. 


5. Allies in training youth 


Note Redus’ discussion (Wesley Quarterly) of 
the three training agencies of youth—the home, 


the church, and the school. In what way are these | 


allies? How do they co-operate in your commu- 
nity? How could the co-operation be improved? 
Which of these is most responsible? Which is 
most influential? You might point out that the 
community or society has recognized more and 
more a responsibility for training youth and has 
begun to provide summer programs of directed 
recreation and creative activities. Is there such 
a program in your community? Possibly your 
class could join with the adult classes in other 
churches to sponsor such a program. 


6. Enriching our heritage 


What is involved in our heritage? In what way 
was our heritage enriched by Josiah? The main 
part of our heritage is the Christian faith. Can 
you think of any ideal thing which we have that 
is totally unrelated to our Christian heritage? 

It is our task, though, not to use our heritage 
selfishly or to destroy it but rather to enrich it. 
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We can do this best through preparing youth for 
God’s service: by developing in them a greater 
sensitivity to the spiritual, a deeper awareness 
of God, a stronger sense of civic responsibility, 
a firmer faith in democracy, and a more conse- 
crated patriotism. This is the way to achieve 


through our children the Good Society: 


- Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people 
(Proverbs 14: 34). 


Our work may so bless our nation that our na- 
tion may bless all nations. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by “God’s service”? What 
does it mean to prepare youth for God’s service? 
What types of service are involved? 

2. Is there a committee on Christian vocations 
in your church? What does it do? (Discipline, 


' paragraph 246.) 


3. In what way or ways does the church train 
youth for God’s service? 

4. What efforts are made in the homes you 
know to train youth in God’s service? 

5. Can you think of any prized ideal in our 
civilization which is not related to our Christian 
heritage? 

6. If you could make a speech to youth regard- 
ing their lives, what would you say? Have you 
said it? 

7. How many persons do you know who live 
exemplary lives before youth? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the points which the students and 
you have made. Ask the members of the class to 
reflect again on their youth. Challenge them 
again with their opportunity to prepare youth. 
Point out again that the principle training needed 
is in the Christian life and that, through what- 
ever they may be doing, if it is honest, noble 
work and serves man, they are serving God, and 
in that way we, as adults, may set an example 
which will prepare youth for God’s service. 


e———The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson aim: To discover what our church is 
doing to help prepare youth for God’s service 
and how our group may contribute to this im- 
portant phase of our church program. 

Preparation: Since this lesson deals with a 
subject about which many of the group will not 
have firsthand information, it would be well to 
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plan to have reports on several questions. 

One class member might interview the district 
superintendent to get information regarding the 
need for trained full-time Christian workers. He 
would know the relation of the number of trained 
ministers to the number of pastorates to be filled. 
Someone else might investigate the need for 
workers in other “service” vocations, as teachers, 
nurses, doctors. 

Also pertinent to this discussion would be 
knowledge of what the church and community 
organizations, as schools, Y-Teen, Hi-Y, offer in 
the way of aptitude tests and vocational counsel- 
ing. One person could take this as an assignment. 

Does your local church have a committee on 
Christian vocations? (See The Methodist Dis- 
cipline, 1952, paragraph 246.) If so, ask the chair- 
man to outline their plans to the class and sug- 
gest ways in which the class members can work 
with the committee in carrying out this program. 

Another member could get statements from the 
superintendents of the church school and the 
youth division and the president of the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship concerning the church’s 
youth program, their needs, and how adults can 
help, or they could be invited to attend the class 
as resource persons. 

To begin: In addition to the story in today’s 
Scripture, call attention to the story of Samuel 
in the Old Testament and Timothy in the New 
Testament. The need for lives dedicated to the 
work of the Kingdom is as great today as in bibli- 
cal times. Such dedicated persons not only have a 
part in the coming of the Kingdom but also they 
reach their greatest spiritual fulfillment as they 
use their abilities in the service of God and man. 

How to proceed: There are areas of service in 
which there is an urgent need for additional 
workers. Have these reports at this time. 

Next, you might have the reports on the voca- 
tional guidance offered to the youth of the church 
through our own organizations and other agencies. 

If you have a committee on Christian voca- 
tion, this would be the time to learn what they are 
doing. If you do not have, the advisability of hav- 
ing one might be discussed. (Such a committee 
would include the pastor, a layman, a representa- 
tive of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
the superintendent of the church school, and the 
superintendent of the youth division.) If the 
group approves, a member could be designated to 
present the matter to the pastor. 

Young people want to know more about various 
types of work—the abilities needed, working 
conditions, training required, and opportunity for 
service. In every class there are members who 
could give guidance in many types of work as 
salesmen, engineers, teachers, editors, farmers, 
social workers, mechanics, doctors, accountants, 
government officials, secretaries. In co-operation 
with other adult workers with youth and the of- 
ficers of the youth groups, this class might agree 


to make themselves available for vocational coun- 
seling for groups or for individuals. 

A decision of the stewardship of one’s life is 
usually a result of Christian nurture. So we might 
consider next the youth program of our local 
church. 

In what areas can the adults of this class make 
a contribution? 

Have the projects suggested by the Youth Em- 
phasis been followed? What projects are being 
planned for the summer and fall months? In what 
ways can the adults co-operate with and under- 
gird these plans? 

Is there a need for more adult leadership in 
the youth program—teachers in the church school, 
counselors for the Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
adult co-operation in sending representatives to 
the National Convocation of Methodist Youth, 
Purdue University (August 26-31, 1955), etc.? 

What opportunities can we provide in the 
church program which will help develop poten- 
tial leadership in the youth group? 

In closing: Many of the class members may be 
parents of children and youth. Remind them that 
a Christian home is a potent force in Christian 
nurture. The home and the church working to- 
gether can mightily influence persons in preparing 
for and undertaking God’s service. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& When he was only a little lad, he was 
given an allowance of ten cents a week, his father 
instructing him carefully on the subject of the 
tithe. Getting the dime changed into pennies and 
setting one aside for Sunday school was a regular 
Saturday-evening ritual. A few years later his 
allowance grew to twenty-five cents, then to 
fifty cents, and finally, during high school, to a 


_ dollar a week, but the tithing ceremony con- 


tinued as a Saturday-night exercise. 

The day he set off for college his father handed 
him a check for three hundred dollars which was 
expected to pay his expenses for the first quarter. 
Upon his arrival at college he opened an account 
at the town bank and deposited thirty dollars of 
his capital in a separate account from which 
he was to draw for his “benevolences.” 

Upon entering the business world, he tithed 
his first week’s income. As his salary increased 
through the years, the tithe remained his prin- 
ciple. Periodically plans are made for gifts to 
various religious, philanthropic, and civic enter- 
prises. No family, personal, or business expendi- 
tures are more carefully considered than are those 
from the tithe fund. 
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It all started when his father sat down with 
him, as a small boy, and carefully instructed him 
in the philosophy of the tithe and its spiritual 
significance. 


& Jackie Robinson, the famous Negro baseball 
player, ascribes his success as an athlete, as a 
husband, and as a person, to the religious train- 
ing given him by his Methodist mother. The years 
he spent in a small Methodist Sunday school, the 
faithful preaching of honest and earnest pastors, 
the influence of a Sunday-school teacher who 
commanded his respect, and the godly example 
of two or three honored men and women in the 
little congregation, all add up to a public career 
for a young man who has been accorded every 
honor possible to one in his profession. Good 
sportsmanship, abstemius living, self-discipline, 
and personal integrity all go into the coinage with 
which he has compensated those who trusted him 
before he was famous. 


+ An earnest youth came into his pastor’s study 
one afternoon, upon his return from a summer 
camp, and announced that he had definitely de- 
cided to enter the ministry. The following Sunday 
he was taken into the pulpit, introduced to the 
congregation as a preministerial student, and 
asked to participate in leading the services by 
reading the Scripture. 

Within the space of a few months another young 
man, inspired by his example, made the same 
decision and was similarly recognized. Some time 
later a third youth made the same decision. An- 


nually a service was held honoring these volun- 
teers. In time there were seven, then twelve, and 
then eighteen. 

At the end of a twelve-year pastorate that one 
congregation had produced twelve young pastors 
besides several young people for other forms of 
full-time service. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for June 12. 


2 CHRONICLES 


34:3. While he was yet a boy, he began to seek 
the God of David. When boys seek God, 
future men will find him. 

He broke down the altars. Any religion 

that dies when its altars are broken is 

not worth preserving. 

When he had purged the land, The tempta- 

tion then is to quit. Eliminating evil is 

futile if it is not immediately replaced with 
goodness. 

34:11. They gave it to the carpenters and the 
builders. The ministry is not the only 
church vocation! 

34:12. The men did the work faithfully. Of untold 
value are willing workers. Only when men 
do their work faithfully will youth have 
faith in work. 


34: 7. 


34: 8. 


June 19: Preparing for Worship 


ra~-The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 35:1-6, 16-19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is almost the climax of the unit 
on “God in the Life of a Nation.” Mudge (Adult 
Student) calls attention to the several lessons on 
preparation-—for crises, for forgiveness, for lives 
of service. This study, “Preparing for Worship,” 
serves as a basis for all the others. 

You have a chance in this lesson really to 
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serve your students in helping them understand 
the nature and value of worship and maybe to 
improve your own experience of worship 
through study. Redus (in Wesley Quarterly) 
points out that one of the reasons for Josiah’s 
success was the careful preparation of his people 
for worship. He helped make God real to them. 

In addition to your study of the materials in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible 
Lessons, the article by Olson on page 1 will be 
helpful. Read the story of Josiah in Chronicles. 
Get acquainted with The Book of Worship; there 
may be one available in your church library or 
from your pastor. Study a book on worship, as 
Worship in the Sunday School, by A. W. Martin 
(50 cents), or The Church School and Worship, by 
I. G. Paulsen ($1.00). (These may be ordered 
from The Methodist Publishing House.) 

Study the order of worship for the Sunday 


‘morning service. Think about your own moments 


of worship and of what worship means to you. 
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Let your study and preparation be an act of 
worship and of dedication, and may you be 
thrilled as you lead the class in considering this 
vital topic. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. The purpose of the lesson 

The biblical background 

. Josiah’s preparation for worship 
The fruits of preparation 

. Our need of worship and of God 
Our preparation for worship 

. The fruits of worship’ 


ADP woe 


To BreciIn 


Why not ask the students if they know the 
name of the unit and find out whether they know 
the name of the topic. You might then suggest 
that this topic represents almost the climax of 
this unit. The series of lessons has surely shown 
us the need for worship, for individuals and for 
the nation. If we are to worship, we need to pre- 
pare ourselves for worship. 

Ask what preparation the students made for 
this class session and for the church service which 
may follow. You might put the question now, 
How do you prepare for worship? for them to 
be thinking about and for discussing later. This 
leads directly to the first point in the outline. 


How To PROCEED 
1. The purpose of the lesson 


It is important to consider and emphasize the 
purpose of the lesson on preparing for worship. 
After all, what is worship? Let the class help 
define the term. It really means “worth-ship.” 
When we worship, we ascribe worth, and what 
we ascribe worth to, we normally commit our- 
selves to. 

We are to study later our need of worship, 
but suffice it to say here that if we are to wor- 
ship, we need to prepare ourselves, whether as 
individuals, or as a group, or as a nation. If we 
have made preparation, we may be more selec- 
tive as to what we ascribe worth to, and be more 
committed to Him whom we worship. Our study is 
based on the experience of Josiah and the He- 
brews. 


2. The biblical background 


Josiah’s praises were sung in this section of 
the plans for last Sunday. There is no need in 
writing it again; just study that section. Redus 
calls attention to the fact that at the time under 
consideration, the Hebrews had just gone through 
a period of hardship and war. Josiah resorted to 
God for guidance and reinforcement for himself 
and for his people. You may relate here the ex- 
perience of Isaiah, who in time of crisis went into 
the Temple and there had an overwhelming ex- 
perience of God. 






























Walter Hering 


What percentage of those who attend church make 
serious preparation for worship? 






























3. Josiah’s preparation for worship 


The thoroughness with which Josiah prepared 
for worship is interesting and noteworthy. He 
recognized his own need, but he urged the priests 
to prepare themselves according to their best 
traditions, and to range themselves in order, and 
furthermore to prepare the people. The Passover 
was kept on a national scale, centralized for the 
first time in Jerusalem. 


4. The fruits of preparation 


No such Passover had been held since the days 
of Samuel. It seems that all of Judah and Israel 
were present. More of Israel came than at the 
invitation of Hezekiah, which we studied about 
on May 22. It was a time of genuine renewal. The 
spirit of the people seemed to be expressed by 
the memory selection. This verse from Psalms 
is frequently used in our services as a call to wor- 
ship. 

Along with the spiritual renewal, there was a 
renewal also of the Covenant. The book of the 4 
Law, generally thought to be Deuteronomy, ! 
which was found in the Temple while repairs 
were being made, became the basis of a thorough- 
going reformation in religion and in the life of 
the Hebrews. This great reformation and spiritual 
renewal are given credit for much of the long- | 
range success of Josiah’s reign. “All his days they j 
did not turn away from following the Lorp the 
God of their fathers” (2 Chronicles 34:33). 
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5. Our need of worship and of God 


Can members of the class name any civilization 
in history which has not developed some form 
of religious life? We sometimes speak of Russian 
communism as atheistic materialism, yet there 
is religion in Russia. It was revealing that dur- 
ing her darkest days, when Germany seemed 
about to overwhelm her, the churches were re- 
opened and people were encouraged to attend. 

The Hebrews developed one of the most ad- 
vanced religious outlooks of the ancient world. 
The main emphases were placed upon God and 
righteousness (compare Psalms 23:3). It was from 
Deuteronomy, supposedly the book of the Law 
which was found in the Temple, that Jesus 
quoted in answer to the first of the three tempta- 
tions: “It is written, 


Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds from the mouth 
of God.” 
(Matthew 4:4; compare Deuteronomy 8:3.) 


What the Hebrews found.to be true in their lives 
is true for every people. 

It takes time, though, for worship and for God. 
Redus (Wesley Quarterly) discusses some of 
our barriers: “Our world tends to be material- 
centered, efficient, mechanistic, routinized, scien- 
tific, and enamored of speed and size.” We seem 
to be unable to take off for Sunday as we formerly 
did, and because of this Mudge (Adult Student) 
raises the pertinent question of whether we have 
lost a great spiritual value. — 

Let the class name some of our national holi- 
days and feasts. What is the difference between 
a holiday and a holy day? Are all our holidays 
holy days? It’s not necessary for all of them to be, 
yet haven’t we tended to make holidays out of 
all our holy days? What does this do to the holy 
day? 


6. Our preparation for worship 


If a discussion of this point was concerned 
only with our actual preparation, how long 
would the discussion be? How much preparation 
do we make for worship? Of the 96 per cent of 
people in the United States. who say they believe 
in God, what percentage would you say actually 
worship God? How many attend church? What 
percentage of your own membership attends 
church? What percentage of those who do attend 
church do you estimate make serious preparation 
for worship? It’s not necessary to attend church 
in order to worship, yet the purpose of attending 
church ought to be to worship. 

Why do we make so little preparation for at- 
tending church? Do we take the church and wor- 
ship for granted? We prepare ourselves to attend 
other things. For example, we want to know what 
numbers the orchestra will play. If we are going 
to the theater, we want to know not only the 
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title of the play but what it is about; and when- 
ever we go to a ball game, we frequently will 
check on the records of the teams and even 
of the pitchers. 

We need to prepare our own spirits for worship 
through rest and sleep on Saturday night and 
also through prayer and thought as we make 
ready to attend church. Note Redus’ “Our Prepa- 
ration” (Wesley Quarterly) and Mudge’s “Prepar- 
ing for Sunday” (Adult Student). As we go, 
seeking God, moving from the many toward 
the One, we should be both attentive to and will- 
ing to make a response to the promptings of the 
Lord. 

What preparation is made regarding the build- 
ing in which you worship? We do not worship 
the building nor the music nor the sermon; but 
to have the surroundings as lovely as possible, 
and for the program to move as smoothly as pos- 
sible, with dignity and reverence, enriches our 
experience of worship. Study the order of wor- 
ship in your local church. Note how the order 
moves toward a climax of dedication and dis- 
cipleship. 

(This is being written as we approach the 
Christmas season. It is encouraging to note the 
emphasis in newspapers and magazines that we 
keep Christ in Christmas and that we celebrate 
the occasion as befits the commemoration of the 
birthday of Jesus Christ. You are now approach- 
ing Independence Day; what attitude will you 
and your class manifest toward it? We declared 
our independence. The need now is for a decla- 
ration of interdependence.) 


7. The fruits of wership 


You may want to raise a question or make a 
suggestion about participation in the worship 
service. What is meant by participation? Do those 
who refuse to put the spirit of the service into 
practice really participate? 

What happens when we worship? The desired 
outcome of worship is that God shall become real 
to us, that after confessing our sins, we may be 
purged of them. We may be set free from our 
burden of guilt, that our vision may be clarified, 
our ideals become more clear, that our strength 
may be renewed, that our spirits may be trans- 
formed, that our lives may be challenged, and 
that we may live as though God were real in our 
lives. 

The fruits of worship are tested in the lives we 
live after we worship. “By their fruits you shall 
know them.” It was suggested above that worship 
really means “worth-ship,” or ascribing worth, 
and that whenever we ascribe worth, we commit 
ourselves to what we worship. On many church 
bulletins one reads the phrases: “Enter to wor- 
ship, depart to serve.” This is the way it was for 
Isaiah. This is the way it was with-Jesus and the 
Mount of Transfiguration. This is the way it should 
be with us. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do public worship and private worship 
reinforce each other? 

2. What physical obstacles to worship are in 
your church? How can the church be made more 
attractive? 

3. What are the main detractions from worship? 

4, How does preparing for worship add to our 
participation in worship? How does participation 
enrich our experience of worship? 

5. How does the value which you receive from 
worship when you do make preparation compare 
with the value received when you do not make 
preparation? 

6. What percentage of your membership attends 
church? What percentage of those who attend 
really worship? What do the others do? 

7. What can your class do to improve the 
worship experiences of the people who attend 
church? What can the church do to improve the 
worship experiences of the congregation? 


In CLOSING 


Surely you can say in closing that this has been 
a profitable lesson. At least you have dealt with 
an important topic. Worship is a vital need of in- 
dividuals and also of society. You might sum- 
marize by pointing out that you have considered 
the place of and opportunity for worship. It is our 
privilege to live in fellowship with God. 
_ And so on to next Sunday, when we consider 

the final topic in the unit, “God and the Nations.” 
Remind the class to read the students’ material. 
You might suggest that, as a group project, the 
members agree to use the daily Bible readings in 
their personal devotions. 


rpa—The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


The suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson aim: The discovery of effective. ways 
to prepare for the worship of God is the aim of 
this lesson. In addition, it will be desirable for 
the group to make suggestions for incorporating 
these ways of preparation for worship into their 
own religious practice. 

Materials needed: For this lesson each mem- 
ber will need pencil and paper. A blackboard 
should be available for recording ways of prepara- 
tion for worship which are suggested by members 
of the class. 

Class procedure: Open the class with a brief 
statement explaining that this morning we are 
trying to discover ways of preparation which will 
make our worship more meaningful. 

As a starting point members of the group are 





to think of the richest and most meaningful wor- 
ship experience they have ever had. Then they 
should jot down those factors which helped to 
make this worship experience so outstanding. 
Several minutes should be used for this so it can 
be given careful consideration. _ : 

Each student should have an opportunity to 
read his list of worship aids. As these are read, 
each new item may be written on the blackboard. 
Many factors will be common to a majority of 
the individual lists. 

The class may suggest ways in which the in- 
dividual can plan to provide these aids for each 
worship experience in which he participates and 
ways in which the class may help provide them for 
the group. As the suggestions are made, the 
teacher should record them. 

Summing up: The teacher might take the last 
five minutes of class to restaté ways of prepara- 
tion which the group has discovered are vital to 
a good worship experience and the suggestions 
which, have been made for providing these aids 
to worship. Finally, the teacher should urge the 
members of the class to use some of these sug- 
gestions to enrich their own worship experience. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Just off U.S. Highway 101, in the vicinity of 
San Luis Obispo in California, there is an enor- 
mous sandstone wall several hundred feet high 
and nearly twelve hundred feet:long. High upon 
the side of the bluff is a series of Indian picto- 
graphs which were once a great tourist attraction. 

Tourists, however, have almost completely de- 
stroyed the pictographs; the state has given up 
the idea of making the vicinity into a state park. 
The people have robbed themselves of one of 
the most unusual and historic treasures in the 
West. 

But they are no more guilty than are those 
other thoughtless citizens who have so profaned 
holy days that they have been well-nigh robbed 
of their sanctity. 

Motivated by a desire for financial profit com- 
mercial enterprises appeal too often to our selfish 
interests. Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Mother’s Day, and Independence Day are being 
used to fill the coffers of big business. The holy 
days are in danger of losing their religious sig- 
nificance. 

To steal a historic monument from oncoming 
generations is a crime deservirig severe punish- 
ment, but to rob a nation of its holy days for 
the sake of a small additional profit is a crime 
against the souls of men. 


. 
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+ In the following stanzas the English poet 
Geoffrey A. Studdert-Kennedy describes minds 
and hearts open to a worship experience (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 455). 


Awake, awake to love and work, 

The lark is in the sky, 

The fields are wet with diamond dew, 
The worlds awake to cry 

Their blessings on the Lord of Life, 
As He goes meekly by. 


Come, let thy voice be one with theirs, 
Shout with their shout of praise; 

See how the giant sun soars up, 

Great lord of years and days! 

So let the love of Jesus come 

And set thy soul ablaze: 


To give and give, and give again, 

What God hath given thee; 

To spend thyself nor count the cost, 
To serve right gloriously — 

The God who gave all worlds that are, 
And all that are to be.! 


1 Used by permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for June 19. 


2 CHRONICLES 


35:1. On the fourteenth day of the first month. 
Religious time should be reserved and 
regular. 

Who taught all Israel and who were holy. 

Give any nation one generation of holy 

teachers and that nation will win the ad- 

miration ‘and support of the world. 

Now serve the Lorp. Not sometime but 

now! Religion is dead when it is mostly rem- 

iniscence or intention. 

Your brethren the lay people. Memo to 

ministers: There is only one order of man, 

despite clerical titles, dress, and vocabu- 
lary. 

35:16. All the service of the Lorp was prepared. 
Good things don’t just happen. A slipshod 
service of worship insults God and slams 
the door of the soul. 


35:3. 


oe: 3. 


35: 5. 


June 26: God and the Nations 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p___The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Zephaniah 3:1-5, 14-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson. we come to the end of the 
long unit on “God in the Life of a Nation.” The 
particular topic, “God and the Nations,” gives a 
chance for a brief summary of the whole unit. 
Review at least the topics, and try to catch some- 
thing of the emphasis that has been set forth. 

In addition to Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
and Daily Bible Lessons, read as much of Zeph- 
aniah as you can, and from a commentary find 
out about Zephaniah’s background. Do as much 
study as possible about the United Nations. God 
has a vital interest in that organization. 


. 
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This lesson offers an opportunity to proclaim 
God as the God of all the nations, as their Judge. 
It gives you a chance to utter warnings, but also 
to proclaim an invitation. This is such a serious 
subject you can well be challenged to make dili- 
gent preparation and to teach with a sense of 
commission. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Purpose of unit and lesson 

. The biblical background 

Chosen nations, and nations choosing 
Rejected nations, and nations rejecting 
. How do we know that God judges? 
“Righteousness exalts... but sin .. .” 
What of our future? 


NAP wp 


To BEGIN 


If you have followed the suggestion in “Prepar- 
ing to Teach,” you will likely begin by reviewing 
the name of the unit and showing how we come 
to the close of it in this topic on “God and the 
Nations.” 

It seems appropriate to marvel that this long 
unit has been on the history of a small nation in 
far-off Palestine. Then raise the question, Will 
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nations in the future study about us to learn of 


God? 
How To PROCEED 


1. Purpose of unit and lesson 


Our purpose has been to develop a keener 
realization of God’s part in the life of a nation 
through a study of some of the high lights in the 
history of Judah and its rulers. The names of these 
rulers may be hard to pronounce, but the prob- 
lems which beset them are similar to the problems 
which beset our rulers and the rulers of the 
nations of the world. We can learn from their mis- 
takes and their successes. 

The purpose of this lesson as developed by the 
lesson writers is to bring the whole unit home to 
us in regard to our own nation. God judges the 
nations. God is judging our nation. Will we be 
found wanting or will we be able to stand? 


2. The biblical background 


For the first time in this unit our Scripture 
lesson is other than 2 Chronicles. Today it is from 
Zephaniah, a contemporary of Josiah, the good 
king. Josiah came upon the scene too late to 
save Judah from the judgment which Zephaniah 
saw as inevitable. The first part of Zephaniah is 
pessimistic: Judah was found wanting. 

Although Judah seemed doomed, Zephaniah was 
optimistic about God. His uncertainty about man 
was more than matched by his certainty of God. 

Zephaniah’s pessimism-optimism has been par- 
alleled by the themes of the two meetings of the 
World Council of Churches. For the meeting in 
Amsterdam in 1948 the theme was a contrast: 
“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” For the meet- 
ing in Evanston in 1954, which we were anticipat- 
ing just a year ago, the theme was “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” In any age people may de- 
spair of man, yet they still hope in God. God has 
been our help in ages past; God is our hope for 
years to come. 


3. Chosen nations, and nations choosing 


What is meant by this topic? I hope it suggests 
something akin to the covenant relation between 
God and Israel. God chooses any nation or any 
organization of nations which ‘will allow itself 
to be chosen or which will choose God. 

Apply this to God’s choice of the Hebrews. 
Have you ever thought about the circumstances 
of their being chosen? God passed over the great 
nations of that time—the Egyptians, the Babylo- 
nians and the Assyrians—and chose as his people 
a disorganized mass of slaves. Why did he do this? 
Because they were willing to be chosen, and be- 
cause they chose God as their Deliverer. Note 
how, through all their history, God is referred 
to as their Deliverer. They owed their all to God. 
God is the central figure in Hebrew history. 

Our own situation is not analogous to that of 
the Hebrews, yet our founding fathers came to 


this country in search of religious freedom and of 
God. Some of our national poems, including Negro 
spirituals, proclaim that search, and glorify God 
for his blessings. (The contrast between our dem- 
ocratic progress and ‘stability, and the political 
and economic difficulties which have raged in 
South America, has been explained by saying 
that men settled North America in search of God, 
whereas they settled South America in search of 
gold.) 


4. Rejected nations, and nations rejecting 


The great Hebrew prophets maintained the 
righteousness of God, but condemned the fickle- 
ness of their people. God did not reject them so 
much as they rejected God. He gave them the de- 
sires of their hearts, which brought leanness of 
soul. God judged them by the choices which they 
made and by the things which the people put first. 
Moses and the prophets challenged them to give 
God their first and supreme loyalty. When they 
refused, God had no choice but to reject them. 

Is there any parallel between their rejection 
of God and our tendency to turn away from him? 
In this connection, Redus (Wesley Quarterly) has 
two sections, “National Peril” and “National Sin”; 
and Mudge (Adult Student) has a section called 
“National Weakness.” The great prophet of the 
Exile belittles all the nations before God. They 
(this would include even the United Nations) 
“are like a drop from a bucket” (Isaiah 40:15). 


5. How do we know that God judges? © 


Mudge (Adult Student) raises this question. 
Both the lesson writers recognize that man cannot 
answer this question fully; but as both writers 
suggest, it’s easy to observe, through the reading 
of history, the rise and the fall of nations. Nations 
have been strongest when they have lived in 
terms of justice and righteousness and God. 
Mudge points out that “nations have fallen from ' 
weakness and evil influences within them.” 





The July Lessons 


During the summer quarter we will be 
studying the story of the downfall of the 
Southern Kingdom, the Exile and the res- 
toration. For July the theme will be “A 
Nation’s Decline and Downfall.” The Scrip- 
ture passages are taken from Jeremiah, Ha- | 
bakkuk, 2 Kings, and Ezekiel. The topics for 
the weekly study are: 


July 3: Signs of National Decay 

July 10: Trusting God in Dark Days 
July 17: Disobedience Leads to Disaster 
July 24: God’s Judgment on Nations 
July 31: Broken Vows 


A helpful article will be “If I Disobey God,” 
by Harry Denman. 
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Hays from Monkmeyer 


If you can grasp it, there is powerful drama 
in the Book of Amos. Note especially his approach. 
God is the judge of all the nations. He wins his 
hearers by first pronouncing God’s judgment upon 
other and enemy nations—Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, 
Edom, and others. But finally he pronounces God’s 
judgment upon Israel. It’s too strong for the re- 
ligious leaders, and they drive Amos out. (It’s 
fortunate that they did, because if he had been 
allowed ‘to preach, we might not have had this 
wonderful book!) Read Amos 1 and 2. What judg- 
ment would Amos pass upon our nation? 

How would the Hebrew prophets interpret the 
struggle between the East and the West? Would 
they see one side as all good and the other side 
as all evil? Or would they say that God was using 
one to chastise the other? What would the proph- 
ets say about the prospects for war or the hopes 
of peace? Can there be any hope of peace apart 
from God? His will is our peace. How would they 
interpret the judgment of God regarding the use 
of atomic bombs and the race in atomic arma- 
ments? 

What would the prophets, speaking for God, 
say about our failure to extend democracy to all 
our people? about our reliance upon force and 
speed? about our tremendous enthusiasm for our 
athletic contests as compared with our frowning 
on expressions of emotion in religion? What would 
they say of our tendency to equate “Americanism” 
and Christianity? What would they say about 
our organized crime? our high divorce rate? our 
increasing problem of juvenile delinquency? our 
legitimate and illegitimate gambling? our liquor 
traffic? Can we expect God to own us and bless 
us unless we seek to find and do God’s will? 


3) 


6...“Righteousness exalts ... but sin... 


It’s hard to know just what the prophets would 
say in answer to the above questions. One thing 
for sure, they would not be indifferent to them 
and say, “Let’s keep religion pure and not get it 
mixed up with politics and economics and race.” 
For the eighth-century prophets religion involved 
justice and righteousness in all human relations— 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
before God. 

The prophets might tend to be pessimistic even 
to despair for some of the things in our day as 
they were for some of the things in theirs. But 
they would still proclaim, as Zephaniah did, their 
tremendous faith in God. 


The Lorp within her is righteous 
he does no wrong; 

every morning he shows forth his justice, 
each dawn he does not fail (Zephaniah 3:5). 


God has been our help in ages past; God is our help for 
years to come. Shown is a store window decoration in 
Evanston, Illinois, symbolizing the theme of the Second 


Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
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They would proclaim: 


Let the nations be glad and sing for joy, 
for thou dost judge the peoples with equity 
and guide the nations upon earth. 


They would insist: 


Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 


You will need to dig deep at this point. Is our 
righteousness genuine? Is it a righteousness of 
God or of man only? Do we judge ourselves by 
other nations, or by our own righteousness, or by 
the goodness of God? 


7. What of our future? 


Here I would join with the lesson writers in 
admitting inability to answer. Wishes and prayers 
color my judgment. Yet sometimes my fears do, 
too. By blinding us to what is reasonable and 
right, wishes and fears may influence, even under- 
mine, our future; but if we honestly give our- 
selves through our prayers our future may be 
more secure. 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) raises a question 
about the “saving remnant.” What is meant by 
this phrase? How many righteous people would 
it have taken to have saved Sodom and Gomor- 
rah? How would these people have saved these 
cities—by their piety alone, or by their courageous 
adventuring with God? 

The answer to the question, What of our future? 
has to be, That depends. It depends upon whether 
there is a saving remnant. Can the church be a 
saving remnant? What of the charge that the 
church has become a “me-too” organization? Can 
Bible classes be saving remnants? can individ- 
uals? It’s our privilege, and God grant that we 
shall. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Which has more influence in life—an ideal 
which we possess or one which possesses us? 

2. What do you consider our greatest national 
weakness? our greatest national resources? 

3. What is meant by the “saving remnant’? 
What do you consider the saving remnant(s) in 
the United States? 

4. What is meant by the “sins of the fathers’? 
What are some sins of the fathers from which we 
suffer today? 

5. Just how does God judge nations? How is the 
judgment passed? How is it carried out? 

6. What part did God have in founding the 
United Nations? What other organization, if any, 
offers more hope for peace? 

7. As we approach the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day, would you be willing for our nation to 
sign a “Declaration of Interdependence”? Why or 
why not? 


In CLOSING 


You might make some such statement as this: 
We come now to the close of a long unit on “God 
in the Life of a Nation.” Our study has been 
based on the history of a little nation in far-off 
Palestine, a long time ago. But there have been 
many points that apply to our own situation to- 
day. 

We have seen God as the central figure in He- 
brew history. Whether we like it or not, God is 
and will be the central figure in our history. Man 
proposes but God disposes. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit. We will 
continue to study about Judah, how the nation 
was finally overwhelmed, but how its faith enabled 
it to endure through and beyond the Exile. Does 
our nation have such a faith? 


fp The Group in Action 


By HAROLD A. BRACK 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson aim: The aim of this lesson is to sharpen 
our awareness of the manner in which God judges 
a nation. This awareness might well include the 
criteria or standards by which God judges and 
also the “penalties” or “sentences” which he 
might impose. 

Individual assignments: This lesson can be made 
more interesting by setting up a mock trial in 
which a religious court representing righteousness 
is prosecuting the United States and the class is 
serving as a jury. 

To carry out this plan two students should be 
chosen to present the case for the representatives 
of righteousness against the United States, and 
two students should be chosen to defend the 
United States. The teacher might act as judge 
and the class as jury. One member might be ap- 
pointed chairman of the jury. 

The student attorneys should plan to take five 
minutes each for their attack or defense. One of 
the attorneys representing righteousness will open 
the trial. After he has spent five minutes stating 
his case, the first defense attorney should make a 
five-minute reply in which he defends the United 
States. Then the second attorney’ representing 
righteousness should continue the case against the 
United States. Finally, the second attorney de- 
fending the United States should carry on the 
defense. This means that the attorneys will work 
as teams. 

Student preparation: The students acting as rep- 
resentatives of righteousness should narrow their 
charges to three or four, such as: the United 
States spends more money on armaments than on 
human welfare; the people of the United States 
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are more concerned about a higher standard of 
living than about a higher standard of righteous- 
ness; the United States with its gambling, drunk- 
enness, divorce, and crime is a poor example of 
Christian morality; and the United States with 
its slums and estates is a poor example of Chris- 
tian charity. 

The students acting as defense for the United 
States should be informed of the charges which 
will be leveled against the United States so that 
they can prepare a good defense. 

How to proceed: Begin with an explanation of 
the purpose of the mock trial. When the attorneys 
haye spoken, the judge should instruct the chair- 
man of the jury that the jury (the class) has 
twenty minutes (or a reasonable portion of the 
remaining class time) to come to a decision on 
the guilt or innocence of the United States. 

Summing up: The teacher may want to save the 
last three or four minutes of the class period for 
emphasizing the need for our nation to repent 
of its sins and pray for mercy that we might be 
spared the wrath of God’s judgment. 


[from Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The fall of France at the outset of World War 
II was not the result of poor equipment, inade- 
quate defense, or lack of trained men in the field. 
Rather, it was due to a softening of the French 
spirit, a corruption of French national life, and 
a general weakening of the whole nation. 

The weakness of France since the close of World 
War II, when the nation was liberated by the 
victories of British and American arms, has not 
been due to financial difficulties but divided coun- 
cils. Personal ambitions have taken toll of the 
nation’s welfare. Rival parties have been more 
interested in political victories than in the preser- 
vation of the nation. No one has been able to lay 
aside prejudices; the people have not made the 
supreme effort. 

For none of these maladies is money or more 
credit the cure. Something must happen inside the 
French soul if France is ever again to become a 
world power. 


’ The Dutch, on the other hand, were stripped 
of their profitable colonies and robbed of vast 
quantities of the elemental properties of life, such 
as bedding, household goods, and cooking utensils, 
by the retreating German armies. Starting from 
this point of destitution at the close of the war, 
they progressed by dint of hard work, strict econ- 
omies, thrift, extreme exertions, and a willing- 
ness to put in long hours overtime. They have 
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emerged as one of the best self-contained nations 
on the continent. It is a modern illustration of 
Proverbs 14:34: 


Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 


’& There was a time when gangster bosses were 
ruffians who lived as refugees from the law, but 
in our day they occupy expensive offices in air- 
conditioned buildings. Some of them actually ap- 
pear on the lists of boards of directors of respec- 
table corporations. To meet one of them one might 
think he was dealing with the soft-spoken presi- 
dent of some great charitable organization. 

Such refinement has come into vice circles as 
a result of the fact that the bookies, the race 
tracks, and the slot machines are all patronized by 
people who call themselves respectable. The whole 
constitutes a cancer in the body politic which can 
do us to death, as the revelations of the Kefauver 
Committee plainly showed. 


% Under the system of “liquor control” in the 


state of California, licenses for the sale of intoxi- 


cants have sold for as much as $15,000, paying a 
profit of thousands of dollars. The chief liquor 
lobbyist of the state, called by one newspaper the 
“unseen king of the state,” was indicted and con- 
victed of income tax evasion in the amount of 
tens of thousands of dollars. 

In New Jersey a multimillion-dollar race track 
was erected in a peaceful community over the 
protests of every law-and-order body or associa- 
tion in that section of the state. Scores of defal- 
cations, thefts, and other money crimes have been 
directly traced to the operations of the track and 
the wagering done in connection with the races. 

And all the time we sang “God Bless America.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for June 26. 


ZEPHANIAH 


3:5. The unjust knows no shame. That is why 
they are unjust. Blessed is the nation whose 
leaders can mourn. 

3:14. Sing aloud, O daughter of zion; 

shout, O Israel. 
People who never sing or shout either have 
nothing to celebrate or very soon will not 
have. Celebration preserves ideas which 
otherwise wither and memories that other- 
wise die. 

3:19. I will save the lame. Creed for a Christian 
nation! That nation has the favor of God 
which gives to those who can’t repay. 
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UNIT VI: 
IN THE CITY 


THE CHURCH’S WITNESS 








June 5: 
Witnessing to the 


Moving Masses 


The Leader in Action 


By FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY * 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first lesson in the unit “The Church’s 
Witness in the City.” Because adequate prepara- 
tion is both desirable and important, the teacher 
will want to make use of Adult Student plus 
several of the resource materials listed on page 
37. 

Part of your preparation for the first session 
can consist of reading appropriate reference 
chapters. 

Finally, one can obtain from the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, a sample copy of The City Church, the only 
religious journal dealing exclusively with city- 
church problems. Various pamphlets are also 
available from the same source and a letter of in- 
quiry is sufficient to obtain a list. 

In addition, you may wish to interview your 
own community leaders respecting local city 
growth, changes, and problems. Undoubtedly the 
executive secretary of the council of churches and 
the president of the local ministerial association 
will welcome an opportunity to discuss the work 
of religion in the city. As you talk with them, seek 
to distinguish between facts. and opinions pre- 
sented to you. 

A number of films and filmstrips are available 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. See Forecast for a listing. 

After studying the materials and interviewing 
various community leaders, work out your aim 
for the lesson. 


1 Dr. Shippey is professor of sociology of religion, Drew Univer- 
sity. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use Adult Student 


with 


Lil and Al Bloom 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The growth of cities 

II. Other important city changes 
III. Effects of urbanization 
IV. Sources of religious concern 


To BEGIN 


Most people today have been made vividly 
aware of the rise of cities and even of city growth. 
The erection of many new homes and the some- 
times disturbing presence of many strangers in 
town remind one that the town has broken out 
of its boundaries. One has but to look around to 
discover what is happening in his section of the 
United States and in his own state. 

To launch a stimulating discussion, bring into 
the first session a number of news items clipped 
from recent local newspapers and/or articles from 
recent magazines. These can help underscore the 
fact of city growth and other community changes 
and give it a local orientation. Have several class 
members share in the presentation of the items. 

Further, you might ask how many persons 
presen’ were born in the city or have lived there. 
If you are in a rural church, have someone come 
to the first session prepared to read excerpts from 
letters written by a relative or friend now living 
in a nearby or distant city. 

Usé whichever plan is more suitable to your 
situation. Perhaps others more helpful may occur 
to you. However, turn the approach selected into 
a steppingstone designed to open a discussion on 
“The Church’s Witness in the City.” Today’s lesson 
is aimed at a discovery of the religious witness to 
the city’s moving masses. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The growth of cities 


What the superabundance of books, reports, and 
periodical articles say is that the United States has 
experienced a heretofore unequaled population 
growth during recent years, especially in cities. 

First, there are three times as many people 
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dwelling in cities now as there were in 1900. This 
shows up even in the rural state of Vermont 
which registered a gain of forty-eight thousand 
city dwellers. New York state reported an urban 
increase of nearly six and a half million persons, 
or a numerical increase equivalent to thirty-seven 
cities of the population size of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Yet this is only typical of what happened all 
across the nation. 

Second, approximately sixteen hundred new 
communities of five-thousand population or above 
have come into existence since the turn of the 
century. Thus, Protestantism should be carrying 
on church work in three times as many cities as 
fifty years ago. Has such a goal been reached? 
One wonders, especially when a recent survey 
disclosed that a single Midwestern state reported 
a thousand communities (rural and urban) which 
do not know what a local Methodist church looks 
like. How many such communities can be reported 
for your state? 

Wherever sleepy hamlets have burst their 
bounds, wherever new industrial and atomic re- 
search centers have sprung up, and wherever old 
towns have mushroomed, we witness the rise of 
new cities. Because there are so many of them, 
the church’s attention is demanded. 

Third, a recent investigation of trends over the 
past decade disclosed nine out of ten urban places 
increasing in population size. Fourteen states re- 
port every single city growing—Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Nevada, North Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. In fact, only three 
states—New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia—report fewer than 80 per cent of the 
urban communities growing. 

Thus we may say, not only have United States 
cities increased in number and in population size 
but also they continue to grow at an amazing pace. 
The urban church opportunity is clearly an ex- 
panding one. 

What can be discovered about city trends in 
your own state? Are there more cities than ever 
before? How many? What do recent publications 
from the city, state, and highway commissions re- 


port? 
II. Other important city changes 


Yet cities do more than increase in population 
size. The city boundaries are constantly pushing 
outward, invading the adjacent countryside. Farm 
homes, crossroad settlements, rural villages, and 
suburbs are gathered up in the process, adding 
hard-to-assimilate elements to an already compli- 
cated situation. The city limits keep moving out- 
ward. 

Another type of change appears in population 
composition. Many seaboard cities have noted 
large recent gains in Puerto Rican and Latin 
American peoples. Selected inland cities report 
the same. For other communities, the in-migration 
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of Negro and other nonwhite population groups 
repeats an old, familiar, and sometimes disturbing, 
story. 

In a city recently studied, it was discovered 
that a neighborhood had remained static in size 
at sixty thousand inhabitants during recent years. 
However, a change in population composition 
took place. During the period the Caucasian popu- 
lation had dropped sharply while the Negro popu- 
lation gained 35 per cent. 

Attention is now directed to another aspect of 
the general problem—the normal shifting and 
shuffling in the urban environment of Jews, of 
Roman Catholics, and of groups not traditionally 
Protestant in orientation or preference. Such mat- 
ters underscore the wisdom of a practical knowl- 
edge of population composition. 

When houses get old, need major repairs, be- 
come dilapidated in appearance, or lack modern 
bath and toilet facilities, they attract into the ter- 
ritory only the city’s newcomers and the poor. 
Hence, only certain population groups are inter- 
ested in residing permanently in those run-down 
neighborhoods—usually the socially and economi- 
cally underprivileged groups. 

Whereas the former population was relatively 
stable, featuring a high proportion of home 
owners, the incoming group is mobile and pre- 
dominantly renters. As a result, the territory is 
often changed.into a port-of-entry area for the 
city. 

Unfortunately, the church located in this 
changed neighborhood is inclined to recall the 
“good old days” when the territory housed people 
of wealth and furnished community-wide leader- 
ship. Religious leaders often find it hard to adjust 
to these changes. 

Further, large-scale new housing, slum- 
clearance projects, erection of new parkways and 
throughways, and industrial installations are other 
important factors of change in our cities. These 
have an effect upon the relocation and/or the 
rehousing of population elements. 

Such changes affect the work of Protestantism 
in cities and disturb the fortunes and futures of 
a surprising number of local churches. What im- 
portant recent changes can be noted in your city? 
How much have racial and cultural groups in- 
creased numerically and/or spread out geographi- 
cally? What of suburban growth? Indicate how 
these various changes are reflected in the chang- 
ing fortunes of the churches. 


Ill. Effects of urbanization 


As cities began to show growth, the United 
States began to move in the direction of in- 
dustrialization. Inventions such as the automobile, 
refrigerator, moving pictures, telephone, radio, 
television, jet propulsion, atomic power, hastened 
the coming machine age and stimulated thousands 
of accompanying technical improvements. Only 
middle-aged and older persons can remember the 
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leisurely uncomplicated world that used to be. 

Almost within a generation America ehanged 
from horses to automobiles, from dirt roads to 
superhighways, from dominoes to television, from 
steam to diesel engines, from private to general 
education, from individual to collective bargain- 
ing, from governmental indifference to govern- 
ment as referee and rule maker, from an imported 
to an emerging national culture. 

Accompanying and assisting in this tremendous 
urbanization process were many other factors. For 
example, millions of foreigners streamed to our 
shores from Italy, Poland, Ireland, Germany, 
Sweden, England, and elsewhere, largely taking 
up residence in the cities. The waves of immigra- 
tion provided a large-scale cross-fertilization of 
the common life and disturbed many American 
institutions. Labor that was plentiful and cheap 
made possible the expansion of heavy industry. 
The presence of millions of workers widened the 
retail market and opened the way for glorifying 
the salesman. Thus, the mechanization of industry 
and other developments opened the way for an 
ever enlarging white-collar class. 

One over-all effect of the numerous forces opera- 
tive in American life was to turn the people’s 
attention toward the city and to exalt urban ways. 
Eventually, beneficial technical improvements 
reached remote rural areas, removing much of 
the drudgery from work life and bringing both 
the news of the world and cultural programs into 
the no-longer-isolated farmhouse. Yet radio and 
television widened further the arena for sales 
effort and made possible a variety of mass com- 
munication developments. In short, America be- 
came urbanized almost within a generation. 

A further effect has been to exalt and otherwise 
glorify the accomplishments of the material world 
and to direct attention to material goals. Secular- 
ism as a way of life has grown bolder and has 
succeeded in capturing the mind and heart of a 
surprising number of people. Indeed, it has become 
intoxicated with a new sense of power. 

What has happened in your community? How 
would you explain what has and is currently tak- 
ing place? Is it good or is it bad? What do you 
think? 


IV. Sources of religious concern 


It is possible to draw up a list of reasons for 
urban religious concern. Surely what has hap- 
pened to and continues to take place in American 
cities leaves no one neutral. 

The city church which is seriously interested 
in a witness to the moving masses might have some 
of the following considerations before it: (1) 
Change makes ordinary church work more diffi- 
cult. (2) Change often involves loss of religious 
leadership. (3) Change interferes with church 
attendance and participation. (4) Change brings 
in strangers who interrupt old friendship patterns. 
(5) Change brings.either poorer or better evange- 


listic opportunities. (6) Change may disclose the 
need for establishing new congregations. (7) 
Change occasionally makes it harder to finance 
church work. 

What do you think are the chief reasons why 
city changes and the moving masses provoke 
religious concern? Which of the above-mentioned 
sources of concern apply in your local situation? 
What can you do about them? 

Eventually these concerns should issue in re- 
ligious action. A search of the recommended books 
and pamphlets for practical ideas and solutions 
on this point is recommended. Fortunately the 
church is not -the only institution struggling with 
urban problems. Name some of the other agencies. 
What service can the church render which they 
cannot? These and kindred considerations will 
occur to the teacher as books and articles are read. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the main causes of city growth? 

2. Why do some cities grow more rapidly than 
others? 

3. How does urbanization affect human life? 

4. Why should church people take an interest 
in city change? 

5. What suggestions can you make to the church 
that takes its witness in the city seriously? 


In CLOSING 


Since this is the opening lesson of the unit, “The 
Church’s Witness in the City,” it may be well to 
review the key facts on city growth brought out 
in the session. Next, summarize the main changes 
characteristic of cities and point out briefly why 
church people are concerned over such matters. 

In anticipation of next week’s lesson topic, ask 
for volunteers who are willing to interview a 
member of the congregation or of the community 
on the question: What is the message of a city 
church? 

Then close with a brief prayer for all those who’ 
make their homes in the cities of our nation, and 
especially for loved ones who are away in urban 
places. Pray for the churches and the church 
people upon whose hearts is laid the burden of 
the city ministry. 


fp The Group in Action 





By JOHN EDWARD LANTZ’ 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the lesson: The purpose of this lesson 
should be to encourage members of the group to 
witness effectively for Christ in the city. To 


2Mr. Lantz. is director, Southeastern Office, National Council of 
Churches, Atlarita, Georgia. 
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achieve this goal the members will have to under- 
stand what the word witness means. Its meaning 
will need to be defined, clarified, and perhaps 
discussed. Witnessing should assume two aspects: 
witnessing as a church body and as individual 
persons. In planning to teach the lesson provisions 
should be made for stressing both aspects. 

Preparation: Read and study the daily Bible 
readings (Adult Student). Study the students’ 
material. As your time permits, study source 
material mentioned on page 37. Get the book 
Methodism Looks at the City, and check into 
statistics of the Census Bureau. Also try to dis- 
cover population trends in your own community, 
and ask persons from various churches what their 
respective bodies are doing to meet the needs. 

To begin: First of all, preview the entire unit. 
State its title and purpose. Outline the procedure 
you propose to utilize in studying it. Then intro- 
duce the first lesson. Define the word witness so 
that everyone clearly understands what is meant 
by it. Point out that the lesson is concerned both 
with corporate and personal witnessing. 

How to proceed: Let your introductory remarks 
lead into a main question which will serve as the 
basis of your discussion. Phrase it carefully so 
that it stresses what you want emphasized. It may 
be: How can we best witness to the moving 
masses? 





Outline the discussion according to some such 
simple pattern as follows: 

How can we best witness to the moving masses? 
(1) Asachurch? (2) As an individual Christian? 

What conclusions can be drawn from this dis- 
cussion? How can these be applied to your own 
community? 

Guide the discussion as it goes along, but do 
not direct it so closely that you throttle it. Keep 
it going in the direction of the outline. 

In closing: Summarize main points that have 
been stressed. You may do this as the leader or 
have some student designated in advance to do it. 
Formulate main points into conclusions, both 
general and specific. Glean insights from student 
participants and compare them with points 
stressed in the lesson. Emphasize the “big ideas,” 
apply them, reiterate what each person is to do 
as a person and what the group is to do as a 
group. Above all, stress witnessing in relationship 
to the moving masses and thereby accomplish 
your purpose. 

Refer to next Sunday’s lesson and make any 
assignments that should be made. 

Between sessions: Study students’ material for 
next Sunday’s lesson. Encourage each member 
to study it. Follow through with individual and 
group assignments that have been made. Some of 
these may well be in the nature of group projects. 


June 12: The Witnessing Church’s Message 


‘rea ba Leader in Action 


By FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As we begin the second lesson in this unit on 
“The Church’s Witness in the City,” attention is 
turned to the message of the witnessing church. 
The teacher may decide to draw up a written list 
of statements describing the church’s message. 
Such can be readily compiled from a wide range 
of sources, a few of which are suggested below. 

First, let us examine several reference books 
(see page 37). What does Kenneth Miller regard 
as the church’s message in Man and God in the 
City (see chapters 7, 11, and 12)? Do you agree 
with this viewpoint? What is said on the topic in 
Crowded Ways? In what manner does it fall short 
of a complete statement? Next study carefully 
Methodism Looks at the City for additional or 
contrasting ideas.. 
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Read Barron’s material for June 12 in Adult 
Student, including the suggested Scripture ref- 
erences. 

How do you plan to use the Bible as a resource 
in preparing this lesson? Which specific passages 
ought to be cited and discussed in spelling out 
the church’s message? Did Jesus visit personally 
and provide a significant ministry to residents of 
cities and towns in Palestine? What importance 
did Paul attach to the Christian message for cities? 
You may wish to use selected quotations from one 
or more of Paul’s letters written to his many city- 
church friends. 

Perhaps you will want to consult The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary, for other helpful insights. A 
copy may be available from your own church- 
school library or from your minister. 

You can look over The Methodist Hymnal for 
hymns which describe the task of the city church. 
Consider the message found in the words of one 
or more of the following: “City of God” (420), 
“The Voice of God Is Calling” (454), “Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” (465), “We 
Bear the Strain of Earthly Care” (471), “King of 
the City Splendid” (473). Possibly you may desire 
to make your own selections for analysis. 
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Now turn to pages 213-217 of Methodism Looks 
at the City. Here are printed the words of five 
new prize-winning hymns which were prepared 
for the nationwide Convocation on Urban Life 
for Methodist leaders held at Columbus, Ohio, 
February, 1954. These up-to-date hymns attain a 
high spiritual level and thus deserve to be sung in 
the churches across the nation. Attention should 
be directed especially to ““O Jesus Christ, to Thee 
May Hymns Be Rising” (see page 2), although 
all five merit attention. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jesus’ message for the city 
II. Paul’s city ministry 
III. The message from church history 
IV. A message for the unchurched 


To BEcINn 


Ask the class to consider thoughtfully the 
general message of the church to the world. What 
does Christianity have to say to our disturbed 
time? As the discussion unfolds, try to work out 
acceptable definitions of key words and phrases 
as they come up. Eventually turn attention to what 
the specific message can or should be in an Ameri- 
can city. 

If several students have interviewed church or 
community leaders during the week as suggested, 
the reports can be heard at this time. Comments 
received from this source will aid in opening the 
topic for fuller exploration and can provide an 
easy approach to the subject, “The Witnessing 
Church’s Message.” 


How To ProceEED 
I. Jesus’ message for the city 


Jesus lived in a time and place which made 
possible considerable firsthand contact with city 
life. Though Palestine was a small territory, it 
possessed several important urban communities. 
And it is likely that the Master visited each of 
these places at one time or another during his life 
and ministry. 

New Testament scholars tell us that Jesus re- 
garded Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee as a 
kind of headquarters for his ministry. Matthew 
puts the matter more strongly by calling the 
place Jesus’ own city. The Master often stopped 
there on his way to and from Nazareth. He fre- 
quently preached and taught there (Mark 1:21 
and Luke 4:31). 

Here the wonderful parable of the sower was 
told. This is well worth rereading. Ten of the 
miracles were performed at or near Capernaum. 
For detailed accounts, consult Luke 7:1-10; Mat- 
thew 9:20-22, 23-25; Mark 1:29-31; 2:1-5; 3:3-5; 
John 4: 48-53; and other passages. 

That Jesus visited Jerusalem many times also 
is generally known or assumed (Luke 21:37-38 
and Mark 14:12-17). In that ancient city he had 


a wide range of soul-searching experiences. On 
one occasion he cleansed the Temple of money- 
changers (Mark 11:15-17). Jerusalem was the 
scene of his triumphal entry, of his hours of victory 
before the common people, and eventually of his 
dark period before the Crucifixion. 

In Jerusalem Jesus displayed great anger, pro- 
found indignation, unrestrained exultation, noble 
friendship, unflinching courage, and generous 
forbearance. He ran the gamut of human emotions 
and found himself bound by affection and deep 
feeling to Jerusalem. Even the passing years have 
not taken the heartache and poignancy out of 
Jesus’ lament over that ancient city (Matthew 
23:37). No one loved the city more. 

Indeed, it was at the very city of Jerusalem 


which treated him so shamefully that Jesus urged 


the disciples to tarry until Pentecost, until ade- 
quate spiritual power came to them. Thus from 
this blundering city the gospel message was flung 
out across the world (Luke 24:47 and Acts 1:4). 

Evidently Jesus knew something about city life 
from personal contact and hence felt impelled to 
provide a message adequate to the needs of city 
residents. It is for us to discover for our own 
generation how to take that message of Christ 
seriously into the life of our cities. 


II. Paul’s city ministry 


Surely if anyone was acquainted with the lively 
possibilities and vicious evils of urban existence, 
Paul was. Born in a city, brought up in a city, edu- 
cated in a city, a lifelong resident of the city, a 
missionary to cities, he was hardened to urban 
cares and pleasures. Schooled in the finest philo- 
sophical and intellectual thought of the day, rooted 
deeply in the rabbinical learning of the Pharisees, 
rendered polished and sophisticated through wide 
experience, he became both a formidable advocate 
and a feared adversary. Few people remained 





Resource Books! 


Man and God in the City, by Kenneth D. Mil- 
ler; Friendship Press, 1954. $1.25. 

Crowded Ways, by Leiffer, Shippey, et al; 
Methodist Board of Missions. 50 cents. 

Church Work in the City, by Frederick A. 
Shippey; Abingdon Press, 1952. $4.50. 

Methodism Looks at the City; Methodist 
Board of Missions. $1.00. 

The Church in Urban Life—A Fact Book; 
Methodist Board of Missions. 50 cents. 

The Church in Community Action, Harvey 
Seifert; Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Church and Social ‘Responsibility, J. 
Richard Spann, editor; Abingdon Press, 
1953. $2.75. 


1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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neutral in his presence. Among city dwellers he 
had few equals. 

Paul was born and educated in Tarsus but his 
spiritual birthplace was close by Damascus. After 
conversion to Christianity, he set forth resolutely 
to bring his Master to all of the cities of the Medi- 
terranean world. Nothing deflected him from that 
noble goal. Thereafter his home was the city, his 
pulpit the city street or jail, and his intimate 
friends city dwellers. The success which attended 
his efforts marked him not only as the greatest 
missionary of his time but also perhaps as the 
greatest city missionary who ever lived. 

Shortly after the Damascus road experience, 
Antioch of Syria, third city of the Roman Empire, 


knew the tread of Paul’s feet and the thunder of . 


his Christian witness. Cyprus, one of the largest 
islands in the Mediterranean, early welcomed 
Paul and Barnabas to its shores where they had 
been sent from the churches of Antioch. 

Eventually the dust of four Galatian cities, as 
well as that of Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessalonica, 
was upon his restless feet. In Athens he preached 
to the people who assembled on the hill called 
Areopagus, calling attention to an unknown god 
and urging acceptance of Jesus Christ. Corinth 
must have known Paul with affection, since he 
wrote so lovingly to them. 

Eventually Paul’s travels took him to Rome, 
yet only in time to hear his own sentence of death. 
However, by now the gigantic.one-man mission 
had been largely accomplished. He had preached 
Christ in virtually every important city of the 
Mediterranean world, with the possible exception 
of Alexandria. Paul wanted his Master to be 
known and followed in all the key cities. What a 
bold, ambitious, and worthy objective to set before 
a single life! 

The account of Paul’s life and ministry can thus 
be told on the basis of what happened to him in or 
near cities. What do you think is the significance 
of the following urban places to Paul—Tarsus, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth, Athens, and Rome? Which of Paul’s 
letters were addressed to city congregations? It 
may prove desirable to summarize the message 





of several of them for class use. What are some of 
the things that Paul learned about Christianity 
in cities? 


III. The message from church history 


Down through the centuries the gospel message 
has meant eternal salvation and acquiring a 
spiritual inheritance. This good news has always 
been at work in cities. There it has wrestled with 
the forces of evil and won new converts from the 
teeming masses. Martin Luther and John Wesley 
knew something of this. Likewise these leaders 
recognized that the rise of Christianity proved to 
be dominantly a religious rather than a social 
phenomenon. As such, it soon won a following in 
the city, town, and open country within each © 
succeeding generation. 

God touched history with his own likeness in 
the person of Jesus Christ. This divine Advent is 
traced henceforth in its inherent power to change 
lives within each succeeding generation. Passing 
years have yielded an endless line of splendor. 
The witness has grown from one young man who 
spent his closing days in Jerusalem to millions 
who confess his name in cities which encircle the 
earth. 

Indeed, to the believer, the Christian ideal has 
meant the renunciation of material values and the 
turning toward the religious treasures of peace of 
heart, love of humanity, and fellowship with God. 
All along life’s long historical highway, the re- 
ligious idea has demonstrated the power to neu- 
tralize secular distinctions among people. 

First things were placed first. Christians have 
demonstrated indifference to material happiness 
and to money and have sought values which are 
unseen and eternal. Men have been ever called 
by God to the highest dignity of life. 

How would you describe the message of the 
Christian church in history? 


IV. A message for the unchurched 


According to Miller, in Man and God in the 
City, the city church must have a message for 
unchurched city dwellers whom he designates 
as “wistful pagans.” This very term calls attention 


The city is now one of America’s greatest mission fields. To multitudes of city people religious faith is neither 
central nor controlling. 
Harold M. Lambert 
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to the fact that the city is now one of America’s 
greatest mission fields. 

To multitudes of city people religious faith is 
neither central nor controlling. Obviously pagans 
are not necessarily people of bad morals. Rather, 
the pagan who walks the city streets is neither for 
nor against religion. Unfortunately, he has not 
taken it seriously enough to make up his mind one 
way or another. To date he has failed to feel or to 
discover religion’s tremendous force or its enor- 
mous relevance. This, of course, is the common 
problem of Christendom. However, in the city, it 
seems to be piled up into an awesome task. 

Dr. Miller points out that the unchurched in- 
clude people of all kinds and descriptions. Such 
people are either outside the church or make 
nothing of life within the church. He calls atten- 
tion to four identifiable groups: the intellectuals, 
organized labor, the very poor, and the secularists. 

Do you agree with this analysis? Are there other 
groups you would include? How would you desig- 
nate the city people who need most the message 
of the church? 

What then should be the church’s message to 
the city’s “wistful pagans’? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What does the Bible have to say to city 


_ residents? 


2. What experiences did Jesus and Paul have 
in the cities of their day?. 

3. List the scriptural passages which you feel 
speak to modern man’s condition. 

4, How are man’s basic spiritual needs met? 

5. How would you state briefly the message of 
the witnessing church? 

6. Why should individual church members be 
familiar with the church’s message? 


In CLOSING 


, +In.closing,--be-sure: to:remind your. students of 
the aim of the lesson. You are trying to summarize 
the message of the church with particular refer- 
ence to the city situation. Though the information 
has been drawn from various sources, it can be 
focused into several brief sentences. What are 
they? 

. Point out that the message has a universal 
application, but also remind your hearers that 
churches must have a relevant witness in their 
specific urban community. Without it from one 
fifth to one half of the city’s inhabitants will re- 
main unchurched. 

Look up and read or sing the prize-winning 
new urban hymn, “O Jesus Christ, to Thee May 
Hymns Be Rising” (see page 2) by Bradford Gray 
Webster, a young Methodist minister serving in 
Pennsylvania. 

In anticipation of the next session, ask class 
members to investigate the number and geographi- 
cal location of various underprivileged and 


f——The Group 


minority groups in your own city or in a nearby 
urban community. Brief reports can spark the 
discussion next time. 


in. Action 








By JOHN EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the lesson: The purpose of this 
lesson is well expressed in the title. In the stu- 
dents’ material the author says, “The measure 
of the success of a church witnessing in the city 
is the way it guides people in their drive for 
things.” 

In the following paragraph certain emphases 
are listed as parts of this life-giving guidance: the 
sacredness of human life, faith in man and God, 
all people should have a chance at the abundant 
life, fellowship among all classes of people, the 
oneness of mankind, love the main motive power, 
and public welfare to be put above private gain. 

According to Barron these emphases constitute 
the message of a witnessing church in the city. 
Hence to stress and clarify them becomes the 
main purpose of the lesson. 

Preparation: Prepare, first of all, by reading the 
daily Bible readings (Adult Student). Study the 
students’ material early in the week. Keep think- 
ing about it day by day. Roll it over in your mind. 
Ask yourself questions about the lesson; try to 
answer them. Is the message of the witnessing 
church different from one that does not witness? 
Is the message of a witnessing church in the city 
different from a witnessing church in the country? 

As you think about the lesson, develop a plan 
for. presenting .it. Phrase .a leading.question such 
as, What is the message of a witnessing church? 
Let your outline grow and develop as you think 
about it and discuss it with other people. 

To begin: Begin by reviewing last week’s lesson 
and relating it to the entire series. Next relate to- 
day’s lesson to the unit. Always try to keep the 
big objectives and aims before your class. Point 
out the purpose of the lesson. 

How to proceed: Introduce your main question: 
What is the message of a witnessing church in 
the city? If not this, phrase one for yourself. 
Define your terms: what do you mean by message 
—the preacher’s sermon, the church program, all 
activities, or what? Last Sunday you defined 
witnessing, so reiterate that or ask someone to do 
so. And city, what do you mean by that? Then 
move right along with your discussion. 

Proceed according to an outline arranged in 
advance. Discussion requires a plan for a progres- 
sion of thought as surely as does a lecture. 
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Formulate one that is provocative. Keep topics 
interesting and moving. Know your facts about 
the Bible and about your city. Do not allow mis- 
statements to go by unchallenged. Keep the spirit 
of the group friendly, even while members dis- 
agree with one another. 

In closing: Try to draw the thinking of the group 
toward a focus. Stress points of agreement and 
disagreement. Try to get the group to see that they 
have been thinking as a group and that they have 
come out with definite and tangible conclusions. 
Stress especially what each person can and should 
do in order to apply the lesson to his own church 
and community. 





Stress the fact also that the witnessing church’s 
message is more than the witness of individual 


members of the congregation; it is their total, 
aggregate witness. To be effective the witness of 
individual members must be unified and co- 
ordinated so that it becomes the witness of the 
entire group. 

Make assignments for next week’s lesson. Try 
to think of some class project that the group can 
pursue together. 

Between sessions: Study your material and 
work out your plans for next week’s lesson. Help 
your students follow through with the assign- 
ments you have given them. 


June 19: Witnessing to Many Groups 


p__The Leader in Action 


By FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This third lesson in the study, “The Church’s 
Witness in the City,” affords an opportunity to 
consider the manifold population groups who live 
in the city and for whom a ministry is needed. 
Possibly the teacher may determine to draw up a 
complete list of urban groups mentioned by vari- 
ous authors. 

Today’s topic is explored provocatively in Mil- 
ler’s book, Man and God in the City (chapters 
2, 3, 6, and 8). In Methodism Looks at the City 
are found relevant ideas in Sections Three and 
Seven. 

Crowded Ways contains discussions of “How to 
Know Your Neighborhood,” “Where City and 
Country Meet,” and “The Girl and the City” in 
chapters II, III and IV. A detailed and practical 
description of church work downtown, in apart- 
ment areas, in the residential neighborhoods and 
in the suburbs is provided by Church Work in the 
City. 

Such reference materials furnish a list and a 
description of the groups to whom the church 
must make its witness. However, the thoughtful 
teacher will make a selection from the abundance 
of ideas and suggestions, then focus them with 
reference to the aim of the lesson. The very na- 


ture of one’s own local community will determine ~ 


the suitability of the teaching outline and the chief 
emphases of the lesson. 

Barron’s material in Adult Student is basic for 
this study. 
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It might be well to check on the progress of the 
assignments made at the last session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. City: a mosaic of peoples 
II. Income sorts city people 
III. Rendezvous of minorities 
IV. The religiously footloose 

V. Current emphases 


To BEGIN 


One might commence with a discussion of the 
different kinds of restaurant food available in your 
city. Consider the eating places which feature 
menus comprised of foreign dishes—Greek, 
Italian, French, Hungarian, Swedish, German, 
and Chinese. Are there others? Further, what 
foreign languages are spoken in your community? 
Are there other clues to stimulate thinking on 
today’s topic? 

Then continue by asking for the reports of the 
various groups which reside in your own city or 
a nearby urban community. Write the name of 
each group on the blackboard. 

Take along a street map of your city to class. 
After the above discussion ask the students to 
designate where each group is located in the city. 
Areas can be crosshatched or shaded by crayons. 

Now consider widening the discussion in order 
to mention people of different economic status and 
varying ages and people likely to be overlooked 
in a busy modern city. 


How To PROCEED 
I. City: a mosaic of peoples 


On a sunny afternoon, walk down the street 
of any medium-sized or large city, keeping ac- 
count of many different types of people you see. 
If the experience is typical, you will encounter — 
persons of several races, various nationalities, 
divergent economic status, differing educational 
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background, varying tastes in dress and recrea- 
tion. 

Polyglot is one of the fancy words used to 
describe the heterogeneous character of a city’s 
population. I know a Midwestern city which has 
residing within its boundaries twenty-five nation- 
alities and racial groups. This includes American 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, and Negro, 
as well as natives of Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, 
Holland, France, Poland, Canada, Italy, Russia, 
and Austria. Nearly 60 per cent of the residents 
of that city are found in the polyglot category. 
People from the far corners of the earth have 
made their homes here. | 

This is the typical story of many other small, 
medium, and large cities in the United States. 
One could take a trip around the world without 
leaving the municipal boundaries. Old-world 
customs, languages, and viewpoints abound. Many 
strange dishes are available. Indeed, a festival of 
nations could be held without too much difficulty. 

Obviously, the city is more than any one of 
these cultural groups. It is all of them cemented 
together by the hidden bounds of a common com- 
munity life into a mosaic of peoples. All use the 
same public utilities, the same busses and sub- 
ways, the same sidewalks, motor along the same 
streets, read the same newspapers and magazines, 
shop in the same stores, and listen to the same 
radio and television programs. In these and other 
unsuspected ways, divergent groups partake of 
the common life. This is both a boon and a hard- 
ship. 

Indeed, a diversity of people is the usual pattern 


reread chapter 2, of Man and God in the City, by 
Miller. This reference points out some of the dif- 
ficult problems growing out of urban life with its 
variety of people. 

Perhaps you may desire to scrutinize your own 
city more closely in order to discover whether it, 
too, truly is a mosaic of peoples. Information which 
explores the matter can be obtained from the 
public library, the city engineer, the city planning 
commission, the sociology department of a local 
or nearby college. Possibly a small committee 
formed of your students can take responsibility 
for such a project. It is worth suggesting. 

One writer has suggested that “America is 
only you and me.” What is your reaction to this 
statement? How adequately does the expression 
describe the diversity of people in your city and 
town? What precisely is known about the cultur- 
ally diverse peoples who reside in your com- 
munity? 


II. Income sorts city people 


If you could start from the heart of your city 
and walk outward in each direction of the com- 
pass, successively, until your footsteps reached 
and crossed the municipal boundary, you would 
discover another aspect of the city’s diversity. 





of the city. At this point the teacher may wish to . 
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Orlando from Three aoe 
“No one prefers to live in a slum if a practical alternative 


is possible. Persons with lowest wages have almost no 
choice in housing.” 


Houses in some territories are larger and more 
expensive than in.others. Great patches of slums 
are here and there. Indeed, you would discover 
the sorting power of the dollar. 

In the city, the amount of wages or salary re- 
ceived by the breadwinner commonly determines 
in what part of the city a family lives. Persons 
with ample income can choose to reside anywhere 
in the city, but usually elect to make their homes 
in the neighborhood where other well-to-do per- 
sons live. 

Contrariwise, at the opposite end of the income 
scale, individuals with meager wages can only 
afford to live in the meanest kind of accommoda- 
tions. While better housing may be preferred, 
modest income prevents one from translating that 
expectation into reality. No one prefers to live in 
a slum if a practical alternative is possible. Per- 
sons with lowest wages have almost no choice 
in housing, whereas persons of highest salaries 
have the broadest choice. Effective income, then, 
sorts out people and dictates their places of 
residence. 

But when population is sorted out into different 
economic levels, people are distributed also into 
separate geographical neighborhoods. This im- 
portant fact merits religious attention lest the 
poor areas be left without an adequate ministry. 
Rooming houses and low-cost apartments are 
likely to be neglected by Protestantism. Hence the 
emphasis on these areas in several of the refer- 
ence books. 

To what extent is your own community divided 
into various economic areas? What are the impli- 
cations for church work? 
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III. Rendezvous. of minorities 


Many scholars regard the city as the rallying 
center of minorities. And rightly so. One would 
have great difficulty in naming a group not repre- 
sented there. Observers say that the majority of 
every minority group’in the United States now 
resides in the urban community. Only the Ameri- 
can Indian appears as an exception. Even so, this 
tremendous fact can and must alter our thinking 
on religious matters. For better or for worse, the 
city of our time is surely a rendezvous of mi- 
norities. 

Among racial minorities, probably Negro, Mexi- 
can, Chinese, Japanese, and the American Indian 
are most numerous in the United States. Obviously 
the geographical distribution is uneven, yielding 
the result that but one, or at most a few, minority 
groups appear in notable numerical strength in 
a given city. 

Among recent immigrants, possibly five groups 
are more numerous than others and hence are 
likely to be encountered in many urban com- 
munities—Italians, Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, 
Hungarians and Yugoslavs. Of course, many addi- 
tional nationalities are found in the larger cities— 
Irish, German, Swiss, English, Canadian, Aus- 
trian, Swedish, and others. 

What the teacher may consider of importance 
is the compilation of a list of minority groups 
which reside in the local city. Is your city a 
rendezvous of minorities? How many people com- 
prise each group? How can one discover which 
of these persons are not adequately served by 
any church? How many are Protestant? How 
many of your denomination? What home mission 
projects are established among them? 


IV. The religiously footloose 


In the present unit we are trying to understand . 


the city as a place for creative and evangelical 
church work. Concern about urban people who 
have not yet found a church home is central. They 
are the city’s “wistful pagans.” We are anxious to 
do something about the situation. Who are these 
people? 

It is estimated variously by different investiga- 
tors that from 20 to 50 per cent of the city’s 
population remains unchurched. Here the term 
“unchurched” describes city residents who are 
without a vital relationship to any religious body, 
faith, or denomination. House-to-house censuses 
disclose literally thousands of families who are not 
served by any church. 

In one Midwestern city half of the parents of 
one thousand released-time religious-program 
school children declared wistfully that they would 
like to get back into the church. They are not 
members anywhere. In another community 41,000 
adults and children had no known relationship 
with any religious body in the city. This is a 
potential of at least forty effective churches! 
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Further, it should be noted that there exists a 
widespread interest in reading religious books 
and articles. The immense popularity of such | 
writers as Thomas Merton, Norman Vincent Peale, 
Lloyd C. Douglass, and Peter Marshall supports 
the contention. Add to this the religious articles 
appearing in secular magazines, plus ever-expand- 
ing religious radio and television. The religious 
interest of people is deeper and broader than many 
suppose. 

Yet withal, the individual is left footloose, re- 
ligiously speaking. He is without moorings, with- 
out a tie to the larger body of mankind seeking a 
better world. His life needs anchorage to a specific 
local congregation where Christian fellowship 
remains a possibility to be realized, and where 
mutual spiritual nurture takes place. Such foot- 
loose individuals are found in all walks of life. 
They are among the poor, the wealthy, rooming- 
house residents, apartment dwellers, and denizens 
of Skid Row. Wherever they are, whoever they 
may be, the church must have a relevant ministry 
for them. 


V. Current emphases 


There appear to be at least two important 
current emphases in The Methodist Church re- 
specting the city. Both encourage a person to 
invest himself in his own community and through 
his own congregation. 

First is the emphasis upon church extension. 
During the present quadrennium, Methodism is 
highlighting the importance of reaching the masses 
of people on the move. This means that every loca] 
congregation should study its neighborhood or 


_ community, searching for persons or families who 


do not now give religion an important place in 
their lives. Such people need to be found and 
drawn into the life of the church. 

Church extension also means that approxi- 
mately one thousand new churches can be estab- 
lished in or near the cities of America. Perhaps 
your community needs another Methodist church. 
Many communities do. This matter can be in- 
vestigated. When was the last study of the suburbs 
of your town? Practical ideas and suggestion can 
be found by the teacher who reads Chapter III 
in Crowded Ways, plus Chapters VII and VIII in 
Church Work in the City. 

Second is the emphasis upon the inner city. 
This is an inoffensive term designating the city’s 
backyard, the slums, the blighted section. It is 
the older part of the city which is decidedly in 
transition. It is the area where the poor and needy 
live, no matter what its geographical location. Do 
you agree with the points made by Kenneth 
Miller in Chapter Eight, Man and God in the 
City? 

What do you think should be the denominational 
emphases in your community? What groups of 
people should be the current objects of religious 
concern? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What minority and other groups reside in 
American cities? 

2. Which of these groups are found in your city? 

3. What is the nature and extent of religious 
work among them? 

4, What groups should be served by your 
church? 

5. Why should the church minister to both 
rich and poor people? 

6. What current emphases should be made in 
city church work? 


In CLOSING 


Draw the discussion and comments into a focus 
under the five headings of the proposed teaching 
outline. Select for emphasis the major points made 
in class discussion. Urge each student to gain a 
fuller acquaintance with the various city groups 
needing a ministry. 

Recommend a more detailed study or survey 
of the situation by interested persons. Such a 
project could lead to constructive action at the 
community level and possibly a subsequent re- 
port. 

In closing ask selected persons to bring to the 
next session a list of methods used by a witnessing 
church. Perhaps sister city churches could be 
polled respecting the question: What are the 
methods of witnessing in the city? Then conclude 
the session with a prayer directed especially to the 
needs of the unserved groups of people residing 
in the city. 


POR Group in Action 


By JOHN EDWARD LANTZ 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the lesson: This lesson stresses the 
fact that it is important for the church to witness 
to many different groups if it is to fulfill its total 
ministry. j 

It must, in fact, witness to all groups. It must 
witness to the “up-and-outs” as well as to the 
“down-and-outs.” It must witness to the fashion- 
able people as well as to the downtrodden, to the 
rich as well as to the poor, to the inner-city people 
as well as to the suburbanites, to Negroes, whites, 
Mexicans, Chinese, and all other national groups. 
Finally, it must witness to our Roman Catholic 
friends and even to the Jews. To emphasize the 
importance of this fact is the purpose of. today’s 
lesson. ; 

Preparation: Study the daily Bible readings and 
the students’ material (Adult Student) as for 
former lessons. In preparing each lesson it is well 


to get firsthand information by talking to people 
concerned and to those who would be affected by 
the program under consideration. For this lesson 
try talking to several persons representing the 
various groups mentioned above. Find out how 
they feel about the church witnessing. to them and 
how they think it should be done. In each instance 
should it be done by preaching, by calling, by a 
study program, a recreational program, a social- 
service program, or a combination of all these 
types? 

It might be feasible to select a few of these per- 
sons to appear at your class session next Sunday 
morning and have them state their views before 
the class. 

To begin: Review the gist of the previous ses- 
sions in relation to the entire unit and its purpose. 
Next fit this lesson into its place and introduce 
it as a part of the unit. Show its relation to the 
unit. Introduce your main question for discussion. 
Perhaps you will phrase the question: How can 
the church witness to many groups? or How can 
the church witness to all groups of people? or 
How can we as Christians witness to many groups 
of people? 

How to proceed: After you have introduced the 
main question, get into the body of your discus- 
sion. If you have invited representatives from 
various groups, now is the time to present them 
and to have them speak. If you have not invited 
outsiders, perhaps it would be well to invite 
selected members to speak on various topics re- 
lated to the main question. Reports are good, too, 
provided they have been assigned in advance. 
Ask members of the class to report on what the 
church is doing to witness to other groups through 
its council of churches, through its missionary 
program, etc. 

Nearly everyone has opinions about these things 


‘which could be readily expressed, but study and 


reflection would produce more mature judgments 
concerning them. X 

In closing: Each time in closing try to bring the 
thinking of the class to some kind of summary or 
conclusion. Sometimes this will be done in the 
form of an application, sometimes not. It depends 
upon the type of lesson it is and upon your ap- 
proach to it. The important thing is to have a 
definite closing; don’t merely stop when the bell 
rings. There’s a vast difference between stopping 
and closing. Allow time for closing, and use the 
time for that purpose. 

Between sessions: The next lesson will be the 
last in this particular series. Plan some means to 
bring the unit to a strong conclusion. Try to get 
each member of the class busy with some project. 
Have them work together in groups of three or 
four, so that they can get “the feel of working to- 
gether” and guide and stimulate one another. 
Have them meet once or twice during the week 
and plan to report their discoveries to the class 
next Sunday. 
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ma——The Leader in Action 








By FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This concluding lesson in the unit on “The 
Church’s Witness in the City” focuses attention 
upon methods of religious witnessing in the city. 
Here both teacher and pupil can draw upon per- 
sonal experience and observation. Useful ideas 
and convictions arise from participation in past 
evangelistic programs. 

To enrich even further the teacher’s outlook, 
one can explore several books (see page 37). The 
following references are important: Methodism 
Looks at the City, Section One; Crowded Ways, 
Chapter V; The Church in Community Action, 
Chapters II and VI; and The Church and Social 
Responsibility. Religious census methods and 
practical procedures for developing a denomina- 
tional strategy are discussed in Church Work in 
the City (Chapters III and VIII). 

Further, obtain from your own minister an ac- 
count of current witnessing practices and policies 
in your local church. In drawing together these 
ideas and procedures, one may wish to keep in 
mind how well they express an adequate under- 


lying Christian philosophy and how effective they 


are as a strategy of outreach. 

A possible objective for this lesson would be 
to provide a fairly complete list of witnessing 
methods in the expectation that the students may 
discover new approaches to the church’s oldest 
and noblest task. 

Lastly, all methods ought to be regarded as 
pathways which lead people into a relationship 
with God and deepen an understanding of his will. 
Procedures are never ends in themselves; value 
is derived only from the religious results. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Faith worthy to share 
II. Witness through individuals 
III. Witness through organizations 
IV. Toward an over-all church witness 
V. Religion challenging society 


To BEGIN 


Ask several class members to recount briefly 
a personal experience in witnessing. If possible, 
have a variety of incidents reported. Your inti- 
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June 29: Methods of Witnessing in the City 


(W orld Service Sunday ) 






mate knowledge of the personnel of the class can 
dictate the selection of persons, covering the range 
of class experience. Have several individuals 
report on the assignment made at the last session. 
Possibly these approaches can break open the 
topic and furnish the basis for discussion. 

Make a list of the various ways in which your 
local church witnesses in community life. The 
methods can be noted on a blackboard. To prime 
the pump of discussion, the teacher can propose 
heretofore unmentioned methods gathered from 
wide reading, personal observation, or conversa- 
tions with the minister. 

Next, it might prove interesting to have the class 
evaluate the list. Sometimes this is accomplished 
by ranking the methods in order of effectiveness 
or importance. Try to bring out the reasons for 
placing one procedure above another. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Faith worthy to share 


In the second lesson (June 12) we tried to 
discover the nature of the church’s message. 
Various materials were studied and appraised. 
Therefore, why not ask the students to recall the 
main points from the earlier lesson? 

Is is possible to condense such recollections into 
propositional form? First, do church members 
have a genuine love for people which shows up 
in all that is done and said around the church? 
Second, is there anyone among us who does not 
possess an appreciation of Christ? This is the way 
some religious leaders describe the basic require- 
ments of the witnessing church in the city. Do 
you agree? What does the phrase mean? How 
would you describe what is or should be central 
in the church’s life? 

In today’s world, the church is still eager to 
tell about its inward and ennobling experience of 
God through Jesus Christ. This precious and per- 
sonal inheritance is cherished by every church 
member, and he is prepared to share religious 
faith. This very act of witnessing is one of the 
most important things in the world. Do you agree? 

But can one be sure that his experience of God 
is worthy to be shared with others? The way some 
people find out is actually to try out their witness 
in behalf of the church. In short, personal religion 
needs to be tested in the crucible of evangelistic 
effort. Such experience can deepen one’s faith. 


II. Witness through individuals 


A writer of evangelistic books urges that “only 
one person in fifty ever talks about Jesus in his 
regular everyday life in a contagious manner.” 
Do you think that this ratio is desirable or unde- 
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sirable? How many members of your church have 
spoken recently to anyone about Jesus? Should 
they be the only ones? What is meant by talking 
of Jesus “in a contagious manner’? 

Why are religious people, who possess the great- 
est spiritual treasures in the world, so bashful 
about sharing their faith? Such reticence does 
not describe the attitude of American religious 
forefathers. 

What one believes most profoundly ought to be 
shared. Is this an adequate guiding principle? How 
does one start out to tell friends and neighbors 
about Jesus and how important he is to us? What 
bearing does this have upon bringing people into 
the Christian church? What bearing upon com- 
munity life? 

Undoubtedly the teacher will want to empha- 
size this consideration with material from the 
Bible. One present-day evangelist tells us that 
the method of witnessing through individuals is 
Jesus’ way of doing it. Consider the Master’s ap- 
proach to Zacchaeus (Luke 19:1-10) or his calling 
of Andrew, Peter, John, Philip, and Nathanael 
(John 1:37-51). Jesus sent out the disciples to 
carry the gospel to the rest of the world (Mark 
6: 7-13). Additional references for exploration in- 
clude Matthew 18:12-14, Luke 6:43-45, and 10: 
25-37. 

Some of the ways in which the individual’s 
witness produces results is seen in the participa- 
tion in visitation programs, teaching in church 
school, informal visiting in the parish, calling on 


the sick, and otherwise discussing the church in 
daily life. Over a twenty-year period, one lay- 
man I know won a thousand boys to God through 
church-school teaching. His influence went out 
to more than four hundred communities. 


III. Witness through organizations 


Many people discover the nature and function 
of the church indirectly through a trial period of 
participation in organizational activities. The 
group becomes a means by which people eventual- 
ly cross over from the secular world into the 
church. The organization functions as a bridge. 
Yet many participants in organizations never 
really enter into church membership. Why? Who 
are members of your organizations and yet not 
affiliated with the sponsoring church? 

By way of contrast, nearly all of the “new” 
Christians (first decisions for Jesus Christ) come 
out of the church school. Indeed, some leaders re- 
gard this organization as almost peerless in finding 
and winning new ‘persons to the membership 
of the local church. In an amazingly efficient man- 
ner the enterprise discovers children and youth, 
combines them into small fellowship units (church- 
school classes), and holds them in that relation- 
ship over a time period while adults and children 
size up the local church. What evidence do we 
have that people really “scout” the church in this 
manner? 

Newcomers in the community ought to be in- 
vited to participate in the church’s organizational 


Calling the First Disciple,” by Hans Lietzmann. 
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life. Eventually there comes an opportunity to 
consider membership in the local congregation. 
One person makes up his mind to affiliate more 
quickly than another. Meanwhile, surrounded by 
church friends, the ripening of interest and con- 
viction can go on within an environment of fellow- 
ship. For some this incubation process cannot be 
hurried. 

Quite properly one might designate religious 
organizations as “finder” groups. For as such 
they reach out into the secular world, finding per- 
sons who are not active in any church. By an 
attractive program and a friendly atmosphere 
individuals are drawn into companionship with 
church people. Especially does this process apply 
to groups for youth, single adults, young married 
couples, older women and men. Often as high as 
40 per cent of those in the organization do not be- 
long to the church. This is a starting point. 

Unquestionably there is the happy hunting 
ground for a religious witness through organiza- 
tional activity. People who are often out of touch 
with religious life may thus readily mingle with 
individuals who are the very backbone of the local 
church. After seeing church people in action, they 
are convinced of the importance of religion in 
everyday affairs. What an opportunity to witness 
steadily and significantly in group life! How can 
your church make the most of this opportunity? 


IV. Toward an over-all church witness 


The church as a whole should have a powerful 
witness in the community. In the pamphlet How 
One City Church Serves a Changed Neighbor- 
hood (available from National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
15 cents per copy), John Rustin describes a 
church’s total ministry to a city neighborhood. 
As time went on, this congregation’s witness in- 
volved rather drastic changes in policy and in 
programs. A rethinking of the church’s role in 
the city became inevitable. Eventually, when nec- 
essary changes were made, the religious impact 





Coming Next 


The course for July and August is “Rec- 
reation and Personality.” These lessons will 
deal with the use of. leisure time and its 
relation to the development of the personality. 
The July topics are: 


July 3: The Threat of Leisure 

July 10: Personality Fulfillment 

July 17: Let’s Have a New Adventure 
July 24: “Where Two or Three .. .” 
July 31: Handcrafts for Happiness 


“Fun for the Family” is the title of an 
article in the magazine section which will be 
helpful for this course. 




















upon the territory proved both startling and no- 
table. A ministry to new groups emerged. A new 
spirit pervaded the church. 

In another city, a local church found itself al- 
most pushed out of its community by widespread 
and terrorizing wickedness. So bold was the chal- 
lenge of evil that the congregation determined to 
stand together against it. The church people began 
the task of neighborhood reconstruction by resolv- 
ing to drive out or buy out all houses of prostitu- 
tion. It was a grim struggle. Many of the buildings 
had to be bought and torn down. Bricks saved 
from the razed structures today form one wall 
of the nave of the church. Now, each Sunday the 
worshiping congregation can look up at that wall 
of common house bricks as a symbol of the tri- 
umph of good over evil not in faraway Africa but 
in their own neighborhood. 

What urgent problems or issues should chal- 
lenge your congregation to action? 

The important point is that the church should 
count for something good in the city. It’s over-all 
impact should be religious, redemptive, and 
powerful. Not only is the church interested in its 
worship services and stated meetings, but also it 
is concerned about community morals, home life, 
and other conditions. 


V. Religion challenging society 


Up to this point, stress has been placed pri- 
marily upon the important evangelistic witness 
which, of course, is central to the church’s life. 

Yet how unfortunate it would be to let the 
matter remain here. Whether the church desires 
to or not, it is called upon to evaluate the social 
order. 

J. Richard Spann has put the matter even more 
strongly, ... “the Christian church is responsible 
for the social. conditions and must provide re- 
demptive measures for society.” In view of such a 
responsibility, an effective pattern of witnessing 
in society itself should not be overlooked. Recog- 
nizing that the church is more than a social insti- 
tution, its witness should tower above and often 
be projected in advance of what secular institu- 
tions stand for. Do you agree with Dr. Spann’s 
statement? 

Some experts regard our civilization as a gigan- 
tic social problem. If this be true, what are some 
of the important areas in which the church’s wit- 
ness should be made? Writers commonly suggest 
the following considerations: the ecumenical 
church, human rights, social justice, responsible 
citizenship, and world peace. The seamy side of 
these issues confront and frequently embarrass 
the city church. Which of these can be pursued in 
your situation? Can all of them? Are there others? 

For a stimulating discussion of areas which 
properly need to come under the influence of the 
city church, consult The Church and Social Re- 
sponsibility, J. Richard, Spann, editor. To partici- 
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pate in larger social causes will but accentuate the 
witness of the church in society. People expect the 
church to have something constructive to say 
about the world. It is a way of deepening religion’s 
penetration of life. This also is an integral part of 
the church’s witness. Religion challenges society 
to follow Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What effect does witnessing have upon a 
person’s faith? 

2. How do we acquire a Christian love for 
people? 

3. Indicate the role of the church school in 
a witnessing church. 

4. When has this church conducted a program 
of visitation evangelism? With. what results? 

5. Which local urban groups are most difficult 
to reach? 

6. What is the evangelistic value of religious 
radio and television? 

7. Upon which social issues should the city 
church have a witness? 


In CLOSING 


Since this is the concluding lesson of the unit, 
the teacher may desire to select high lights from 
all four lessons and summarize them briefly. Or, 
one could point out the bearing of each topic upon 
the general theme, illustrating from what has 
been discovered in the local community. 

An emphasis upon resource materials could en- 
courage further reading and undergird continued 
interest in follow-up projects. Try to answer the 
question, How can we witness more adequately 
to the city’s moving masses? 

Finally, sing the new urban hymn “O Jesus 
Christ, to Thee May Hymns Be Rising.” Then close 
with a prayer for all those who reside in cities 
and who work in the churches which bring a 
ministry to the “wistful pagans.” 


r———The Group 


in Action 








By JOHN EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
img group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the lesson: The purpose of this lesson 
is to study methods of witnessing for Christ in 
the city. It is also to encourage individuals and 
groups to commit themselves to some form of min- 
istry in which witnessing finds vital expression. 
The lesson thus deals with an understanding of 
the methods of witnessing and a willingness to 
utilize those methods as an evangelist. 

This lesson should also serve as a summary to 
the unit, bringing it to a strong conclusion. 





Preparation: Preparation for this lesson, as for 
all others, should be both general and specific. By 
general preparation I mean that which grows out 
of Christian living, especially as it pertains to 
experience in witnessing. An active Christian will 
have had experience witnessing in many different 
ways. He needs to draw upon this experience in 
his teaching. 

But he needs, in addition, to make specific 
preparation to teach this particular lesson. He 
needs to study the daily Bible readings, the stu- 
dents’ material (Adult Student), his local church 
and the community of which it is a part. He needs 
to consider how witnessing can be done effectively 
in order to adequately express the convictions of 
the person who witnesses and simultaneously to 
be a constructive Christian influence upon the 
recipient. 

To begin: The teacher should briefly review the 
previous sessions of the unit. After presenting this 
summary he should introduce today’s lesson and 
show how it is related to the total study. 

How to proceed: Introduce your main question 
for discussion. One main question will always 
help hold your discussion together, even as you 
discuss subsidiary questions related to it. Your 
main question today should be worded something 
as follows: What are effective methods of witness- 
ing in the city and what can they accomplish? 

A simple method of procedure in unfolding this 
question would be to use the problem-solution 
plan of outlining the subject matter. First of all, 
enumerate the problems city people have. Let 
your students help you list them. Check your 
list with that given in the students’ helps. Write 
this list on a blackboard if possible. After listing 
them, talk about them and discuss them. Deliber- 
ate upon statements in the students’ material, 
such as, “The American city is a mission -field.” 

After exploring the problem, proceed with the 
solution. What is the answer? Refer back to the 
daily Bible readings for possible answers. Seek 
to discover other methods of witnessing. 

How can these methods be implemented? Can 
they be done individually or must they be achieved 
by Christians working together through church 
policies and programs? Try to find the solution to 
the problem. Get every member of the class to 
think and offer suggestions and, if possible, agree 
upon the basic answers. Only by basic agreement 
can the class apply the solution to their own situa- 
tion. 

In closing: End this unit by making plans to 
practice witnessing for Christ in every situation. 
Francis of Assisi said, “Unless you preach every- 
where you go, there is no use to go anywhere to 
preach.” We could paraphrase this and say, “Un- 
less you witness everywhere you go, there is no 
use to go anywhere to witness.” 

But this business of witnessing sometimes has 
to be learned. It involves techniques as well as 
principles and convictions. Much of it has to be 
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done in conjunction with other persons, and the 
methods of co-operation have to be learned. Even 
so, this last session can end in commitment. In- 
dividual members as individuals and the class as 
a group can commit itself to a continual study and 
practice of this large area of Christian living and 
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work. Committees can be appointed and plans 
made for future study and practice of Christian 
witnessing. 

Between sessions: Study the Adult Student ma- 
terial for the first session of the next unit. Make 
plans and assignments accordingly. 


How to Use Resource Materials 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: How can a group make full use of re- 
source materials—Bible, lesson guides, films, etc. 
—without inhibiting group discussion? Sometimes 
the individual participant feels that his own con- 
tributions will seem insignificant in comparison 
with the ideas and insights in good materials. On 
the other hand, to limit “outside” ideas reduces 
the richness and depth of the discussion. _ 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. If you want to develop a responsible and 
highly involved group, the members should feel 
that they are determining the direction of the dis- 
cussion. This means that they should also feel 
that they “control” the resource materials, i.e., 
that they are deciding how these materials are 
used. Several things will help to do this: 

a. Help the group examine resource materials 
with certain questions in mind—for example, Does 
the point of view expressed in this article fit your 
experience? or How would a non-Christian prob- 
ably react to the points raised here? 

b. Let the group itself decide when and how 
it can best use the materials. 

c. The leader should identify himself with the 
group—not with the writer of the material. For 
example, he should avoid becoming defensive 
if the point of view presented in the material 
comes under attack by group members. 

2. Remember that resource material can be in- 
troduced at different times—and with different 
effects. Some material is best suited to open a 
discussion; other material makes sense only after 
the group has developed its own thinking through 
discussion. 

3. Sometimes a group wants to develop its own 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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ideas on an issue as completely as possible be- 
fore checking group conclusions against those of 
the “expert” who wrote the material. Where 
differences occur, analyzing them can be the basis 
of further stimulating discussion. 

4. Remember that often two people reading the 
same article or story will come up with different 
versions of its message and intent. This is be- 
cause what individuals perceive is a combination 
of what they read and the experiences they bring 
to the situation. If such differences are expected 
and accepted, they enrich group discussion. 
Rather than “prove” which interpretation is 
“right,” it may be well to ask, Why do you sup- 
pose some of us interpret this one way and others 
interpret it another way? 

5. Sometimes only a part of a film or story is 
appropriate for group discussion. Selection at 
this point helps keep a discussion more pointed 
and meaningful. . 

6. Resource materials should always be re- 
garded as means—never as ends in themselves. 
To paraphrase Scripture: “Books were made for 
man, not man for books.” Even where a group sets 
for itself the task of learning and understanding 
a book (for example, the Gospel of Luke), it is 
well to put this in an action context by asking 
such questions as these, What do we hope to get 
out of this study of Luke? Why do we want to 
study Luke instead of some other book? Even 
ten or fifteen minutes spent in such testing of 
intentions helps the members of the group make 
a more purposeful study of the resource material. 

7. To sum up, resource material is of more use 
to a group— 

a. If the group sees clearly how it will help 
move the discussion toward the group’s goal. 

b. If group members have planned together, or 
have been “briefed” on, how to use the material. 
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The Old Testament and the Fine 
Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 826 
pages. $5.95. 


This is a companion volume to 
Miss Maus’s Christ and the Fine 
Arts and is set up in the same way. 
The Old Testament and the Fine 
Arts is an anthology of paintings, 
poetry, music, and stories. It is 
inspired by the high lights of the 
Old Testament. The six parts deal 
with the Pentateuch; the periods 
of Joshua and the Judges; the king- 
doms of Saul, David and Solomon; 
the Kingdom of Israel; the King- 
dom of Judah; the fall of Judah, 
the Exile, and the Return. 

First, there are the paintings with 
interpretations. Next come suitable 
poetry and stories. Finally, hymns 
are printed with music. Each hymn 
has an interpretation. Included in 
the poetry are William L. Stidger’s 
“I Saw God Wash the World”; 
Georgia Harkness’ “Companion 
God,” Edwin Markham’s “Man- 
Making,” Kagawa’s “Day’s End.” 
The stories include “Amos, the 
Herdsman from Tekoa” by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, and “Moses, the 
Leader of a People” by Sir Win- 
ston S. Churchill. 

This book is excellent for build- 
ing worship services for various 
church groups. Teachers will find 
it filled with illustrative material. 
Since it is an expensive book (al- 
though it is well worth every 
penny), perhaps it can be made 
available through your church 
library. 


Letters and Reflections, by 
Francois de Fénelon. Edited and 
with an introduction by Thomas 
S. Kepler. World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 172 pages. $1.50. 


Thoughts: An Apology for Chris- 
tianity, by Blaise Pascal. Edited 
and with an introduction by 
Thomas §S. Kepler. World Pub- 
oa Company, 1955. 352 pages. 

1.50. 


These little books take their 
places with Christian Perfection by 
John Wesley and The Journal of 
John Woolman (see ADULT TEACHER 
July, 1954) as parts of the series 
of world devotional classics, edited 
by Thomas S. Kepler. 


Francois de Fénelon was born 
in France in 1651 and died in 1715. 
He was a priest of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, but his writings are 
treasured by all Christians regard- 
less of denomination. He was a 
man who was welcomed both in 
the courts of France and in the 
homes and hearts of the humblest 
peasants. And Fénelon was as at 
home with the peasants as with 
the nobility. 

Described as a man who was am- 
bitious and high strung, we marvel 
at the fact that he so disciplined 
his life that he became a modest, 
humble, thoroughly good man. His 
counsel was sought by people from 
all walks of life. 

Letters and Reflections contains 
forty-two selected letters, thirty- 
one reflections for the days of the 
month, and fifteen short medita- 
tions upon different subjects taken 
from the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Kepler says in his introduc- 
tion, “Just as the Psalms look care- 
fully into every spiritual mood of 
the soul, so these writings of 
Fénelon penetrate into the differ- 
ent moorings of the Christian spirit. 
While they are _ written for 
Fénelon’s friends in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century France, 
they retain a constant spiritual 
value for people of all cultures, in 
all centuries.” 

Blaise Pascal, also a Frenchman, 
was born in 1623. His mother died 
when he was three. He and his 
sister were reared and educated by 
their father, Etienne Pascal. Blaise 
was trained to be a mathematician 
and _ philosopher. 

The father was converted to 
Jansenism (a movement that called 
for emphasis on the teachings of 
Augustine for a trusting faith for 
salvation as opposed to the scholas- 
ticism of Thomas Aquinas). Both 
Blaise and his sister were influ- 
enced by Jansenism. 

After Etienne Pascal’s death, 
Blaise became a “man of the world.” 
Three years of worldly living were 
enough for the young man. He re- 
turned to religion with a renewed 
fervor. In 1658 he decided to write 
a defense of Christianity. He 
planned to take ten years to com- 
plete the work. But in 1662 Pascal 
died at the age of thirty-nine. His 
defense was not complete, but a 
nephew took the miscellaneous 
notes and had them published. The 


result was Thoughts (Pensées). 

Again, let us turn to Kepler’s in- 
troduction for an evaluation: “As 
people today read these ‘thoughts,’ 
especially those which build up a 
defense for Christianity, they un- 
derstand what religion meant to 
Pascal, and what he found in the 
Christian religion (particularly in 
the Bible) which made him a great 
and saintly figure. Although he 
was a Roman Catholic, Pascal lived 
close to the spirit of evangelical 
Protestantism in his response to 
the Bible as his way of salvation. 
But Pascal is bigger than Protes- 
tantism or Roman Catholicism; he 
belongs to all mankind, which is 
trying to find salvation through a 
total submission to God and a 
trust in His saving grace.” 


Fire in Thy Mouth, by Donald G. 
Miller. Abingdon Press, 1954. 160 
pages. $2.50. 


Although this book was written 
specifically for ministers and min- 
isterial students, Fire in Thy 
Mouth has much to say to all in- 
structors of religion. Teachers of 
adult classes will find much in this 
book to help them re-evaluate their 
motives for teaching. 

In the preface of his book Dr. 
Miller says: 

“Chapter I is basic to the entire 
argument. It is an effort to set 
forth a conception of preaching 
which is formulated from the Bible 
itself; that preaching is not saying 
words but accomplishing a Deed— 
the actualization of redemption in 
the lives of men... is announced 
and responded to in faith. This con- 
ception is the keystone on which 
all the rest of the argument rests. 
If it be true, then Chapter II fol- 
lows naturally with the conviction 
that the Bible, as the record of 
God’s redemptive Deed, is the only 
valid, basic source from which true 
preaching may be attempted. But 
to approach the Bible for sermons 
raises the question of the difficulty 
of interpreting it, which forms the 
heart of Chapter III. The fourth 
chapter sketches some values of 
biblical preaching which are quite 
likely to be absent in other types 
of preaching.” 

The teacher who reads this 
thought-provoking book will be a 
better teacher for it. 




















For Summer! 


Tse TIME Is HERE for adding fresh touches to 
those library shelves . . . to reawaken an interest in 
your church library and give it that Used Look for 
Summer! Offer your church members real adven- 
tures in good reading with books to suit every age 
and taste . . . books on every subject to help in 
preparing lessons, today’s best books on the church, 
religious beliefs, missions, the Bible, home and 
family books, the best non-fiction, fiction, refer- 
ence books, and children’s books. Yes, the whole 
family will flock to your reading center and a new 
spark of enthusiasm will be aroused. 


Bookmarks Can Be Your Library Aid 


Just to help you select your library books, we have 
a brand new revised version of Bookmarks .. . 
chock full of reviews and suggestions on books old 
and new with divisions for adults, teenagers and 
juniors. It has information on outstanding authors, 
reports, and diagrams on circulation of Book- 
marks and the location of new church libraries; 
promotion methods; and practical library supplies 
to keep your library in tip top condition. All of 
these features and many more will be added from 
time to time to appear in your new Bookmarks 
. . . to make your church library a successful, 
beneficial part of your church program. 


Baltimore 3 
Dallas 1 
Nashville 2 
Portland 5 





Give Your Church Library 


THE USED LOOK 





CHURCH LIBRARY SERVICE 
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A New Stylized Literary Paper 


Bookmarks has a new face! And the inside is 
just as attractive as the cover! Here is a quarter- 
ly with literary style and individuality printed 
on fine quality paper. Interesting illustrations on 
books, authors, supplies, and diagrams appear 
throughout the four magazine size pages. LIT- 
ERARY WHO’S WHO is a feature you will 
look forward to in each edition for insights into 
various authors’ lives, reviews and comments 
on “‘old favorites” and other timely topics pre- 
sented in an easy, chatty style. Here is a pub- 
lication that will help you establish and run 
your church library. If you don’t receive 
Bookmarks now—just print your name and 
address on a postcard and send for your free 


copy! 
A Library for Your Church 


Your Methodist Publishing House will help you 
establish a church library, if you don’t have 
one now. Write for our three FREE booklets— 
The Church Library, a manual to aid in start- 
ing and operating your library; Bookshelf, an 
annotated list of good books for church li- 
braries; and Bookmarks. Join the family of 
3,000 and start your church library today! 


Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 

Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
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